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INTRODUCTION 


Will they (scientists) save? Are they saving the 
world? Are they not using their technical knowledge 
io destroy more than to heal ? .... You are thinking 
then in part which brings calamity and misery. One 
has to he watchful of the professionals; they have 
their vested interests, their narrow demands. One has 
to be on guard with the specialists along any line. 
Through specialization of the part, the whole h not 
understood A 

Now the fact is that science and technology, for 
the last three hundred years, have been at the ser¬ 
vice of narfoWj and often* one must say frankly, 
primitive, notions of human development and human 
well-being. They have given power to the military and 
political and financial despots ; they have fed their 
egos and justified their ambitions; they have further 
brutalized the brutal and corrupted the corrupt. As 
a result they have made mankind the victim of the 
machine ratLr than its benign commander and con¬ 
troller. Although many high and humane achieve¬ 
ments remain, tho animus of this civilization has 

been a predatory one_The familiar doctrines of 

technological materialism are without a sound socio¬ 
logical and psychological basis .... This change 
within the domain of thought is the counterpart of 
a wider social process, as it is, no less, one of the 
means by which further social developments will be 
guided and applied.^ 


1. Krishnamurti, J. July 16, 1944. 

2. Mumford, Lewis, “ Looking Forward/^ in T/ns C/i^wg- 
ing World, p. 85, London, 1945. 
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modern physks, a coherent picture of 
pledge* a true cosmos is again in the 
a dosed, and at the same time, a dynamic system in 
which the whole corresponds to its parts, the greatest 
to the smallest. Unfoitunately, because of the com¬ 
plexity and abstract nature of its concepts, modern 
physics is only accessible to the initiate and 
very remote from the layman. In bio-chemistryj in 
chemistry, in biology and medicine, a sense of the 
intrinsic interconnections of the organic pfoce^a^ a 
sense of the organic wholeness of the living body is 
developing *. _ The social sciences have a great res¬ 
ponsibility ; they alone can fumiah the picture of the 
whole, the teaching of the whole, on which man’s 
mastery of his world depends.^ 

Prophet Mohammad's statement that the ink of a 
scholar is more powerful than the blood of a martyr con¬ 
tains more than seems on the surface. One of the implica¬ 
tions is that thought should and does precede action. All 
action is fust planned on the plane of thought. Second, 
ideas rule mankind. Individuals and nations live within a 
certain framework of thought, whether vaguely conceived 
or clearly dehned. Third, the survival-value of thought 
is greater than that of action, Man, in his upward as¬ 
cent, has built civilizations that have tumbled over each 
other in quick succession. The wrecks of some of them 
lie scattered along the shores of history, while others have 
passed into the oblivion of eternal forgetfulness. But 
their spiritual and intellectual creations remain and con¬ 
tinue to function through us. There may be few archaeo¬ 
logical remains of some of the ancient civilizations, but 

3, Kohler, Erich, Mm tke Measure, pp. 638-39, New 
Tork, 1945. 
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moulds persist and form a part of the psy¬ 
chic up t>f the modem man. 


India is about to embark on one of the most signi¬ 
ficant experiments in human drama. Ready to enter the 
Valhalla of free nations as their equal she finds them in 
the grip of rapid decadence. Within her own borders, 
she is confronted with forces of disruption and disorder, 
with physical and spiritual inertia that has eaten into 
her very vitals during the last two centuries of political 
subordination. And yet, India alone can save the world. 
Her civilization seems to have challenged death and de¬ 
cay* and she has the key to the mystery of life. We 
shall discover that key on the plane of thought, no¬ 


where else. 


The need of putting ourselves right on the plane of 
thought, therefore, is particularly great today, for, as 
Bruno, the great Italian philosopher, once said, if the 
first button of the coat is not set right, all the others 
will be set wrong. India must take special pains, at this 
critical juncture in her history as well as in the history 
of humanity, to define to herself her idealism and values 
and evolve appropriate methods and mechanisms for 
imparting them to the future generations. The following 
pages attempt very briefly to indicate those methods and 
mechanisms. It is my deep-rooted conviction that a re¬ 
orientation of our education and planning on these lines 
is indispensable if India is to play her part in the world 
drama. Without adequate encouragement of social sciences 
and their interpretation in terms of our national thought, 
not only will our planning schemes go awry but we 
shall be failing the world which looks up to India for 
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adj^ustment to sciend 
uieii present uncontrolled state, have 
humanity to the edi^e of a yarning precipice. 
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1. THE PROBLEM 

The real struggle to-day in India is not between 
Hindu and Muslim aiHures, but between these and 
the conquering scientific culture ol modern dviliza- 
tion*^ 

Now, two types of cultures, with vastly different 
ideologies and values have come face to face in India 
and are engaged in a deadly combat. India, with her 
rural, agricultural, handicraft culture, with an inte¬ 
grated view of life, with its emphasis on indefinable, 
qualitative values, on individual uniqueness, on 
dhanoa, on self-imposed poverty, on social synthesi^ 
on a subjective, broad-based nationalism, on man and 
machinery of the government, on a life of religious 
experience and unfoldment, on power through rei^. 
is confronted by a culture that stands for machine 
and science, for an urbanised, industrialised order, for 
analytical view of life with its emphasis on neuros¬ 
es and complexes, for mass production, for quanUtative 
values, for straggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest for accumulation of wealth and ewnomic impe¬ 
rialism. for assertive, arrogant nationalism, for 
democracy and dictatorship, for religion of scientific 
humanism and rationalism. India ** 

vision of the whole, not of the parts; she has be^ 
interested in living, not merely in the means of iveh- 
hood She has combined philosophic contemplation 
with action ; she has stood for beauty and dignity, not 
mere utility. But, ti^day, the culture of machine and 

1. Nehru. Pandit Jawaharlal, Autobiography, p. 470, 1934. 
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tee has taken a'firm grip of India and is slowly 
"^ping into her soiiL^ 

There are to-day disturbing signs of the gradual 
disintegration of our culture, which is the synthetic 
outcome of the contributions of various races, religions 
and communities which have made India their home.^ 

We are living in a harassed world. The second 
World War has ended, the third is in the offing. It 
looks as though humanity has resolved to continue to 
be racked by the strain of strife and conflict, to be 
battered and broken, with no desire for a normal, human 
life* Notwithstanding long-drawn Conferences of Foreign 
Ministers of the Big Four or Five and the -Peace Con* 
ference, Europe is likely to be broken up into two blocks, 
the Eastern and the Western ; Churchiirs plea for a 
United States of Europe has attracted little attention. 
The Balkans, Trieste, the Italian Colonies, the control 
of Dardanelles, civil wars in Greece, Portugal and Spain 
are some of the prcJDlems that baffle peace makem in 
Europe. Hopes of a treaty between Egypt and Britain 
keep fluctuating* There is no agreement over Palestine 
between the Arabs, the Jews, the British Government, 
the American Secretary of State and the President! 
Persia Is in the process of being broken up by the Big 
Powers. Afghanistan is said to be flirting with the U. S. 
S. K* India and Burma have interim goveniments, 
preparatory to complete independence, with governments 
responsible to the people* Siam was saved by intervene 


2. Motwani, Kewal, “ Sociology/' University of Madras 
JoHTfud, July, 1939, pp. 18&490. 

3. Radhakririman, Sir, S*, Convocation Address, Patna 
University, November 29, 1940, p, 4. 
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S, A. The British Govetninent has re-estab 
ed'iti imperial control over the Malaya Settlements, aided 


The Pro 



the Dutch to do the same in the East Indies and the 
French in Anam, Indo-Chioa and Cambodia, while the 
American imperialism has sprawled out into tlie 
Pacific, Russia is said to have extended her influence to 


ten new nations in Europe and Asia, while America has 


extended hers and her troops to fifty-six new countries 
and islands. Africa, the Dark Continent, is beginning to 
understand the reason of its darkness/' while in the 
American Continent, the U* S. A. has adopted "Gexx! 
Neighbour " policy as the main plank of its foreign policy 
programme. Over these explosive tendencies shines the 
atom bomb, which with all the terror of its appalling 
destructiveness, seems to stay the hand of humanity in 
self-destruction. The hope that a new world will emerge 
in which man will no longer be an outcaste or a stranger, 
but a fellow-pilgrim with all that lives, has been more or 
less abandoned, and it is not improbable that mankind may 
pass once again into the long, unending night of barba¬ 
rism, hammered and hardened into its present mood of 
ruthlesstiess and destruction, cruelty and sadism, by the 
mechanical frankenstein that it has created. Whether man 
will sink lower than the beast or whether he will turn 
his hand, head and heart to the gentler arts of a whole¬ 
some, human life, with the whole world as one coopera¬ 
tive, interdependent unit, is the problem. 

The present crisis in human history has been preci¬ 
pitated into being by a progressive maladjustment 
between nature's resources and the increase in world 
population, by man’s anti-social use of machine and 
science against nature and man. But, as we have 
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X the preceding paragraph, the crisis is noE^ 

the regions where machine and science made 
thdr first appearance in recent times; it has engulfed 
the whole human race, since these twin-brothers of to-day 
have annihilated space and time and made distant 
nations as next-door neighbours. Indeed, science postu¬ 
lates to-day the possibility of inter-stellar travel and 
communication! India has also lieen affected by science 
and machine. They have put her on the highway of 
world's cultural commerce. They have made her a part 
of the w'orld. physically, economically and culturally. The 
barriers which kept India within the high walls of isolation 
have broken down and India is showing signs of the 
stirrings of new life. 

These stirrings of new' life must upset the settled 
order, which contains many hang-overs of the feudal 
times and is out of harmony with the world forces, con¬ 
structive or otherwise, India, like the rest of the world, 
sizzles with strife. A famine that took a toll of some mil¬ 
lions of lives, insensate riots and killings in large cities of 
the country, and now bloakhali mass massacres, nation¬ 
wide strikes of postal, telegraph and railway workers, con¬ 
flicts which threaten to take place with changes^ in the 
zemindari systems throughout the country, conflict bet¬ 
ween the capitalists and the working classes gathering mo¬ 
mentum with time, emergence of Socialistic and 
Communistic Parties witlr ideologies propounded in the 
western countries, feudal princes whose ineptitude and 
extravagance have been encouraged by alien rulers, 
conflict between the two major communities of India, the 
Hindu and the Moslem, profiteering and black-marketing, 
corruption in public administration, provincial jealousies: 
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problems have a family-likeness with those j 

of the world. In India, in addition to these 
two factors, the world forces and the contemporary cul¬ 
tural set-up, there is a third element which complicates 
the situation, and that is the nation’s experience garnered 
through the ages. For, India, during her aeonian history, 
has tasted life to the full. She has developed ideals and 
values which have permeated her educational, social, 
economic, political, religious institutions, artistic creations, 
scientific and philosophical pursuits. T^is whole of the 
cultural ethos of India has come into direct conflict with 
that of the West and the issues seem to be hanging in 
the balance.* 

Sociologically speaking, Indias recent history is ar 
record of this assimilative process at work. Numerous 
organizations have been unconsciously engaged in resolv¬ 
ing this clash of cultures in our country ; India’s various 
leaders, reformers, thinkers, educators and statesmen have 
attempted to sense the problem and to concentrate our 
attention on it, though I am doubtful if there has been 
a clear conception of the gravity of the situation, of tlie 
tremendous issues involved, or adequate knowledge of the 
techniques with the aid of which social and cultural 
changes may be properly controlled. Indeed, such an 
awakening is comparatively recent even in the western 
countries where the idea of planning emerged with the 
Russian Revolution of 1917. India has remained under 
political tutelage and intellectual thrall of a nation 


4. This subject has been dealt with at length by the 
autlior in his India : A Conflict of Cultures, three lectures, 
delivered on Kinkhede Foundation. Nagpur University. 1946. 




kt planneci to hav^ no 


--- —and arts of nation- 


budding and planning of social and cultural changes,^ 
Yet, if India is to keep pace with the world forces whirl¬ 
ing around her with lightning rapidity and throwing her 
whole culture-complex into the melting-pot, she has to 
master the arts and sciences that can aid her in this 
stupendous task of stemming the assault of an alien cul¬ 
ture and of building herself into a mighty nation, able to 
hold her own with the other nations of the world. 


5. Deliberate disregard of social sciences by the British 
Universities can be understood in the light of economic, poli- 
tical and industrial set-up of the country. Being in the van¬ 
guard of scientific discoveiies and industrialization, Britain 
built vip an extensive empire which helped to feed her rapidly 
rising population, raise her standard of living, and keep a 
control of the seas. There was no need for diverting the 
natiojTs attention to the great uphea\^als surging through 
humanity. It is no wonder, therefore, that some of the leading 
social scientists left the British. Universities and migrated to 
the more hospitable shores of the U. S, A, See Appendix in 
author's 5ctence md Society in India, 1945. 
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2. SOCIOUXJY 


When I offered my first course in Sociology 
fifty-three years ago I doubt if there were three 
scholars in the United States being paid for giving 
instruction in Sociology ; now their number can hardly 
be less than eighteen hundred, .., The sociological 
approach to social questions not only prevails in moat 
of our Universities, but is even beginning to make 
itself felt in our ‘ high schools 'M ^ 

As Chairman of the Department of Sociology at 
the University of Chicago for the ten years preceding 
my retirement as Emeritus Professor in 1939, I might 
be assumed to have a certain bias in favour of Socio¬ 
logy and to speak from predilection. I may say, 
for whatever the statement is worth, that my training 
for the EkK:torate was in Pafychology and that I deli¬ 
berately transferred to Sociology in 1919 under a 
conviction of the importance of the subject* 2 

Sociology seeks to discover the principles of 
cohesion and of order within the social .structure, 
the ways in which it roots and grows within an en¬ 
vironment, the moving equilibrium of changing struc¬ 
ture and changing environment, the main trends of 
the incessant change, the forced which determine Its 

1, Rc^ E. A., Ex-Chaiiman, Department of Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin, one of the Founders of the American 
Sociological Society, and one of its former Presidents, in a 
letter dated May IW, to the author, 

2, Fairs, Ellsworth, Ex-Chainnan, Department of Socio¬ 
logy, University of Chicago, Former Pre^dent of the Ameri¬ 
can Sociological Society, in a letter dated May 23, 1944 to 
the author* 
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Erection at any time, the harmonies and conflicts; 
the adjustment and maladjustment within the struc¬ 
ture as they are revealed in the light of human 
desires, and thus the practical application of means 
to ends in tlie creative activities of social man.^ 


An intelligent reader will now ask if there is a social 
science that deals with the various phases of social life 
as a co-ordinated whole and gives, guidance in the plan¬ 
ning of social and cultural changes, through which India 
is passing. Yes* there is such a social science and it has 
been taking definite shape in recent times in European 
and AmeTican institutions of higher learning, though it 
took birth in India some thousands of years ago. Emi¬ 
gration of the early Aryans from their former abode to 
the plains of India, conquest of the original inhabitants 
and their absorption into the Aryan body-politic, new 
natural and cultural environments that necessitated intelli¬ 
gent adjustment brought into being a body of thought 
that has come to be known as the Manu's Dharma 
Sl^stra,'* This is probably the earliest record of man^s 
attempt to understand the mystery of social life and de¬ 
vise institutions and mechanisms to guide it along pre¬ 
determined channels, and evidence is accumulating every¬ 
day bearing testimony to the influence exercised by Manu 
in both Asia and Europe from ancient times to to-day.^ 


3. Madver, R* M*, Chairman, Department of Sociology, 
Columbia University, Society : I is Structure and Change. 

4. This subject has been dealt with at length by the 
author in his Manu: A Study in Hindu Social Thought, 1934. 

5. For an interesting interpretation of Plato from the 
standpoint of Manu's Dharma Shastra, see Message of Plata by 
E. J. Unvick, former Ratan Tata ProfesJsor of Social Sciences, 
London Univ^ersity, See also appendix in aut^'or's Manu. 
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...^’^>dern Sociology, though late in emerging as 
iti^pendcnt social science, has come to occupy a place of 
prominence among all social disciplines. Indeed, it has 
come to be considered an “architectonic science” that 
gives a meaning and coherence to other social sciences 
-which deal with different segments of social reality. 

In understanding and controlling social changes, we 
must study society in all aspects. We begin with the 
relationship between the organic and the inorganic en¬ 
vironment and their relationship to, and effects on, man 
and his social life. The form of social structure varies 


with the environments. People living on islands, in 
mountainous regions, in deserts, in river valleys do not 
possess a uniform type of social organization, and their 
methods of exploiting natural resources will determine the 
shape of their arts and industries, their entertainments 
and their religion. Human relationships determined by 
natural setting is one of the basic facts of social life; 
Human Ecology is the first social science which Sociology 
places under obligation. 

But man has a physical body. He is horn with cer¬ 
tain biological tendencies that need to be properly under¬ 
stood and develoiied along right channels. Biology, 
therefore, is another social discipline necessary for 
the study of social life. 

Man , a cute and cunning little animal at the time 
of birth, develops human nature in association with 
human beings. He develops his faculties through 
processes of interaction between himself and the society. 
His attitudes and ideas are social products. He 
enters into the arena of social life to make a living, comes 
in conflict with other people engaged in similar tasks, 
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.^c^^timodates himself to life and its demands 
-L 'iioiffies assimilated into the society. Society devises cer¬ 
tain mechanisms of social control by means of which it 



checks the centrifugal tendencies of its memhers and aids 
in their complete absorption. All these significant phases 
of study fall within the realm of Psychology. 

Every child that comes to the world wears a uniform 
which determines the role he shall play in the social 
drama. It is the racial uniform. The colour of his skin^ 
of his hair, the thickness of his lips, the structure of his 
nose will decide whether he shall have opportunities or 
obstacles in his life. Race has played a significant role 
in human history, and even though scientific research has 
not succeeded in affirming fundamental differences in the 
levels of intelligence of various races, there are some races 
that consider themselves the elect of the Gods, born to 
rule over the rest. Anthropology is, therefore, another 
contributory social science. 


Men live in groups, and therefore the problems of 
population, in their quantitative and qualitative aspects, 
(Mathematics or Statistics) and the standards of living 
are also important aspects of social investigation. 

The techniques of propaganda and of formation of 
public opinion through gossip, nOTspaper, radio, books, 
etc. also come within the range of our study. Social mobi¬ 
lity, both horizontal and vertical, that is, from one profes¬ 
sion to anothtt" and along the sliding scale of social hier¬ 
archy, will give us a clue to the dynamics of the social 
order. The major social institutions, such as education^ 
marriage, family, economic, industrial and political struc¬ 
tures, arts and industries, tlieir evolution and adaptation 
to the dianging social order, and their ossification or 
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g-e us an to of the direcUou 
ihe-^ial life of the people is movmg. An im 
portant phase of the study is the two types of 
communities, the mra! and the urban m ^^ich peo^e 
live, and the effects of these two types of environments on 
human personality and the tr^id of -vtot^ ^ 
very interesting and significant branch ^ J 
thrcuitural change, its obvious and imperceptible causes 
that culminate in crises, the techniques ^ 

anatomy of revolutionary changes and the method 
meeting their challenge. Can Charkha, for instance, have 
a chance of survival when the steam-roller 
is flattening things out over the face of tlie 
atom-bomb pulverises huge cities and hundre s 

thousands of human beings into pulp?® 

While man is imperfect, his social institutions wi 
continue to reflect his inadequacies, and social disorga¬ 
nization will have to be reckoned with. Daily casualties 
of group life, such as criminals and juvenile delinquents, 
old people, unemployed, mentally unbalanced and others 
have to be looked after, made whole and reabsorbed m 
society. Social repairs, the reconstruction of broken lives 

6. There is a great controversy going on in the Madras 
Presidency at the moment «-rJhe Madras Govern^^^^^ 
avowed policy of encouraging charkha at the cost of tex^^ 
mill. The whole thing has a touch of the comical in ^ _ 

can no more keep out textile machinery than 
back the Indian ocean with a honse-wife s broom-stick mat 
lends a touch of humour to the whole thing is *at Into 
national planning has made industnaUzation 
in its programme and not a few Limited ^rtlng 

formed and machinery ordered from abroad for starting 

the mills* ^ 
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wholes* is a duty of every civilized society, 
and must receive cari^ul attention of the sociologist and 
the social reformer. 

Finally, we shall have to face the problem of values 
and of man's ultimate destiny. What is the good, the 
beautiful and the true? (Ethics and Philosophy). What 
is at the heart of the Universe that moves man's mirid* 
so that he counts no cost too great* no pain too severe* no 
agony so unbearable that he will desist from the ideal 
he has set out to achieve ? Also* why do civilizations fail? 
Nations rise, attain a certain amount of stability* 
maturity and glory and then pass into the night of obli¬ 
vion. What are the social laws that they ignore that 
seal their doom? Can social progress be willed and 
consciously achieved ? Can man receive any guidance 
from the wrecks of tlie civilizations of the past and pilot 
his present career into a safe harbour or must human life 
continue to drift along like a derelict on an un¬ 
charted sea ? 


This* then* is the range of social life; and if the whole 
held has to be properly mapped out and studied as a 
unified pattern* study of Sociology is absolutely indispens- 
able. There is not a point in the muttifarious aspects of 
social life where Sociology does not touch it. Sociology 
enables us to co-ordinate the diverse elements in a social 
situation" in time and space and sense their interrelated^ 
ness and significance. It enables us to discard specialised 
interests and atomic elements* and to deal with forces* 
factors, interests in association with people* places, en¬ 
vironments* work* political, economic and social institu¬ 
tions* art* industry, religion, as an integrated, co-ordinat' 
ed whole* 
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as I see it, lays under obligation the to 
'ioaal sciences, such as Human Ecology; Biology, ^t ro- 
pology, Psychology, Mathematics, Ethics and Aesthetics, 
and Philosophy and Religion. These disciplines repre¬ 
sent factors of social life with which man commences his 
earthly career : environments, physical body, raaal uni¬ 
form. mind, the necessity of aggregation, values, personal 
and social, and. finally hunger for self-fulfilment that 
seeks satisfaction through inward aspiration and gives 
birth to religious institutions. As a recent work on 
Sociology has it. Sociology deals with social phenomffla 
that are in part dealt with by other social sciences, but 
no social science except Sociology studies all of thm, 
and nq other social science approaches any of them soMy 
from the point of view of a sociologist. Inasmuch as the 
various social sciences are studying the not-too-clear y 
differentiated parts of a whole, separations and classifica¬ 
tions must be provisional and temporary. Even so there 
remains something distinctive which is properly ^rme 
sociological. No satisfactory word exists to name it. and 
no concept has been devised to embrace it. In so far as 
it may be caught in a single phrase, the sociologiral atti¬ 
tude seems to represent an emphasis upon the facts of 
human activity in general, in whicli the role of speci ic 
factors, such as geography or economics, is given full re¬ 
cognition, but the activity is not seen exclusively from 
the point of view of any one of them.’ ' 


7. Cainis, Huntington. "Sociology and Social Scienc^, 
in Twentieth Century Sociology, New York, 1945, p. 5. Ac¬ 
cording to Herbert Spencer, the highest acluevemeiit of Soao- 
logy should be "to grasp the vast heterogeneous aggregate 
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the normal course of things, the Indian Uni^,___ 
tj^ should have taken a lead in this matter and introduced 
this subject decades ago. The impact of the culture of 
machine and science on Indian society is one of the 
major issues of human history, as the direction that the 
social changes may take in India may decide the fate 
of humanity for a long time to come; Still, no attention 
has been paid so far to this subject of tremendous signifi¬ 
cance. Born and bred in patterns of education present¬ 
ed to us by our alien rulers, we have built up educational 
institutions tliat are far removed from the Indian reality. 


As an English historian of India, who did not suffer 
from an over-flowing love for Indians, wrote not long 
ago ! “ The Indian Universities suffer from want of root. 
They are mere cuttings struck down in an uncongenial 
soil and kept alive with difficulty by the constant water¬ 
ing of a paternal government. When an Indian student 
is bidden to study Philosophy, he should not be forced 


so that social phenomenon could be mn in its entirety. 
The only country where social studies have progressed along 
these lines is that of the United States of America. The 
entire field of social life, indicated above, is covered by speci¬ 
fic courses of study in Human Ecology, Ethnology and Anthro- 
f»logy, Social Biology, Propaganda, Public Opinion, Educa¬ 
tional Sociology, Sociology of Marriage, of Family, of Divorce, 
Population Froblems^i^ace Problemaj Sociology of Economic 
Organ ijsations, Political Sociology, Criminology, Penology, 
Sociology of Arts, Sociology of Religion, Sociology of Know¬ 
ledge, Rural Sociology, Urban Sociology^ Social Change, So¬ 
ciology of Revolution, Social I>i5torganination, Social Welfare 
Work, Social Administration, Social Progress, Soda! Thought 
in Ancient Civilizations in Asia, Europe, Social Thought 
in America. 
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^ accommodate his mind to the unfamiliar forips 

-European speculation, but should he encouraged on 
the lines laid down by the great thinkers of his own 
country, who may justly claim equality with Plato, 
Aristotle and Kant. The lectures and examinations in 
Philosophy for the students of an Indian University 
should he prirnarily on Indian Ethics and Metaphysics, 
the European systems being taught only for the sake of 


contrast and illustration. So far as I know, the courses 
prescribed by the Indian Universities are not on these 
lines. It is useless to ask an Indian University to reform 
itself, because it does not possess the power. Some day, 
perhaps, the man in power will arise who is not hide¬ 
bound by University traditions of his youth, who will 
perceive that an Indian University deserving of the name 
must devote itself to the development of Indian thought 
and learning, and who will care enough for true higher 
education to establish a real University in India.'*® 


The atmosphere of artificiality and unreality that 
has surrounded our Universities so far is due to the fact 
that they have paid no heed to the problem of general 
well-being of the people. They were brought into being 
to supply corps of quill-driving clerks and thus attend 
to tlie exigencies of administration of a foreign ruler.® It 
has therefore taken considerable effort to awaken interest 
in this subject among the Universities of this country as 


S. Smith A. Vincent, quoted by Anilbaran Roy, in Sri 
Aurobindo : Some Views on InternatiGml Problems, 

9. The Government of the United Provinces has closed 
down temporarily the University of Lucknow as the authorities 
are not able to maintain discipline. 
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'^^e^ntmue to labour under the educational ide 
^ on them by the ruler. The Inter-University Board 
of India passed a resolution at its two consecutive meet¬ 
ings, urging the Universities to introduce this subject. 
The survey, conducted during 1942, to ascertain the ac¬ 
tion taken by them revealed interesting results. 


The Universities of Agra, Allahabad, Delhi. Nagpur 
and Travancore had referred the matter to their appro¬ 
priate academic bodies for report. The Andhra Univer¬ 
sity included the subject in its curriculum in 1923 and 
revised the syllabus twenty years later, but had made no 
provision for instruction so far. Tht University of Bom¬ 
bay started a School of Economics and Sociology in 1922, 
and Sociology has been offered for M. A. and Ph. D,, 
but strangely enough, without any undergraduate prepara¬ 
tion in the subject! The question of introducing socio¬ 
logy as an optional for B. A. was raised by the Academic 
Council in 1940 and the matter was referred to a Com- 
mittee. Till 1944, no action had been taken and no 
report received from the Committee. In Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, Sociology forms a part of M. A. course in 
Economics and the University authorities have no inten¬ 
tions of putting into operation the resolution of the Inter- 
University Board.^*^ Dacca University claims to have 
introduced the subject, which means that a lecturer in 
Economics or Politics has tacked oo a couple of lectures 


10, The University has been able to had funds to intrO' 
duce a Diploma Course in Soap-making I It seems to me 
that it is more irqportant to impart instruction in a subject 
that will cleanse men's minds than in soap-making, which will 
only help them to cleanse tlieir bodies. And Jet us not forget 
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Ws usual routine. In the University of Luck^ 

^f^ology is included in the curriculum of the 

Department of Economics, and the elements of Sociology 
are taught to undergraduates. One paper is compulsory 
for M A. students in Economics. The University of 
Mysom introduced the subject in 1923, and off^ it as 
a subsidiary for B. A., with three papers. The Osinama 
introduced Sociology in undergraduate classy m 192.-. 
and now offers it for B. A. and M. A. In Patna Uni- 
vemty, the Reorganizatioii Committee recommenaed in- 
troduction of the subject, but no action has been taken so 
far. The Annamalai and Punjab Universities pleaded 
paucity of funds«, Aligarh University supplied no in¬ 
formation, while Madras University takes up the subject 
periodically in its academic foodies but cannot make up 
its mind one way or the other. 

In view of the titanic social changes that have taken 
place in the country in recent years and are also on the 
horizon, the tardiness of institutions of higher learning m 
finding a place , for Sociology is, to say the least, very 
disheartening. There seems to be no appreciation of the 
issues at stake, no clear grasp of the contents of the sub¬ 
ject, no adequate recognitioii of the vital urgency of pro¬ 
viding instruction in a subject that initiates man into 


Sl 


that Bengal is the scene of the grim tragedy of a major 
famine, of profiteering, black-marketing and mass-kilhngs on 

11 The University of the Punjab is reported to have 
introduced a paper for M. A. students in Politics. situa¬ 

tion in the other Universities has probably changed since tin 
survey was made. 
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^ky, InstructoTSi with appropriate academic 635^ 
mg in this field can be counted on fingers. There is no 
organisation to link them together and to give an edge to 
their work. There is a general impression that Sociology 
is jast another subject to be taught from text-books in 
a class-rcx)m* But it is much more dynamic tlian that. 
The student lives in a social milieu, he is affected by his 
environments all the time. He meets with his fulfilment 
or frustrations here, and his search for a solution of the 
problems, personal, social and national, gives birth to 
search for principles governing human life, and these the 
Science of Sociology supplies. Sociology is not a mere 
discipline to sharpen our intellectual tools ; it is a train¬ 
ing in character-building to be made use of in the service of 
the nation. It Is an instrument for the protection of India 
from the cultural assault levelled against her by the West, 


Tliere are some other aspects of the problem that 
need immediate attention. Defining the contents of the 
subject, drawing syllabuses for Intermediate, B.A., M,A, 
and Ph. D. degrees, preparing bibliographies and texts 
suitable for Indian students, providing training in the 
techniques of social research, determining qualifications 
for instructors competent to teach the subject in the 
under-graduate and post-graduate classes in colleges and 
universities, urging introduction of the subject in the Uni¬ 
versities functioning at present, and in others about to 
come into existence in the near future, prodding the 
Departments of Public Instruction in the Provinces and 
the Indian States to offer instruction in Elementary SociO' 
logy in High Schools, establishing contacts with bodies 
engaged in similar tasks in other parts of the world where 
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great advances have been made in this sobject: these are 
the tasks that remain to be done. A Sociological Society 
of India would be an appropriate body to deal with all 
these problems. Such a Society will remain a dream for 
a long time to come. 




3 


3, INSTITUTES OF RESEARCH AND TOAINING 
IN SOCIAL WELFARE 

Sociology should not be afraid of becoming an 
applied science, with reference, of course, to the 
problen) of social welfare. Just as syntliesis is 
necessary for interpretation, so application of know* 
ledge to concrete situations is necessary if sociology 
is to become useful in social reconstruction. The 
application of sociology, moreover, should not be limit* 
ed to the narrow field which has grown up under the 
name of ^'social work." Application should also be 
made in the fields of education, morals, religion, social 
legislation, etc,^ 

One group of primary problems for sociologists iti 
the immediate future is concerned with social strategy 
or social procerlure. Planning is essentially a process, 
calling for a marshalling of resources, the application 
of appropriate tec^iniques, and the release of essential 
human energies. Social reconstruction from one stand¬ 
point, is a socio-psychological task, involving the 
redirection of human beliaviour in tenns of a reinte¬ 
grated collective purpose.'* 

Sociology stands in the same relation to social welfare 
as chemistry does to medicine. Sociology is the basic 
social scicioce with the aid of which any social situation 
or problem can be understood and properly controlled. 

1. Charles A. Ellwood and Howard E. Jen^n, Duke 
University, 1934. 

2. James H. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania, 1^. 
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sociology has had a chequered career in the 
British Universities and some of the most eminent pio¬ 
neers in the field left their mother-country to find scope 
for their creative abilities in the more hospitable land, 
the United States of America. The British Universities 
have earned the reputation of remaining indifferent, and 
even hostile, to the development of social sciences. That 
is the explanation for “the late academic development 
and subordinate position of social sciences.” as Professor 
E. M. Burns remarks. According to him, a special Com¬ 
mittee of the Britidr Association for the Advancement of 
Science reported as late as 1894 that except at Oxford and 
Cambridge, where also the study was unsystematic, “ it 
would be difficult to imagine a more complete indifference 
to the scientific study of economics than that displayed 

at the present time.Yet economics was then accorded 

greater academic recognition than any other social 
sciences. Anthropology was not taught in the Universities 
until 1884. Political Science had been taught with varying 
effectiveness in connectim with philosophy, but no chairs 
were created until the twentieth century. More, history 
was studied very little at the universities until after 18^, 
and not until the end of the century was much attention 
paid to its social and economic aspects. Law until 
recently had been taught entirely as a professional or 
technical subject; in 1924, the Downing Professor at 
Cambridge claimed that in seven centuries of law teach¬ 
ing ‘ the last fifteen years stand out in bold relief as a 
period of notable progress.’ Even to-day. except at 
London, the social sciences occupy the smallest, least 
popular and least well-endowed position among ail the 
subjects at the different universities, and they can scarce- 
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^^'^be^said to have penetrated the pre-university 
^ttofial system/’^ This backward state of sodaJ sciences 
in the British Universities is reflected in the status of 
social sciences in British colonies and dependencies. We, 
in India, have been the victims of this intellectual back¬ 
wardness of the United Kingdom, 


It was only recently that an attempt was made to 
remedy the situation in India as regards practical training 
in social services* On October 15, 1936, the late Sir 
Francis Younghusband, an ex-Fresident of the British 
Sociological Society and Chairman of the Indian Village 
Welfare Association, Westminster, London, organised a 
meeting of these and similar associations. The discus¬ 
sions at the meeting '' indicated a very tvide-spread ap¬ 
preciation of the urgent need for promoting wider and 
more practical facilities for study and training in the 
problems of public administration especially in relation 
to social services*'" Another m£?eting was held on Febru¬ 
ary 9th, 1937, and some members of the faculty of 
I.x>ndori School of Economics and Politics addressed the 
meeting and took part in subse<^uent discussions* In a 
memorandum, which was the outcome of these discus¬ 
sions and which was forwarded to the Government of 
India, Sir Francis Younghusband wrote : ” We realise 
that what has been accomplished by this institution (the 
London School of Economics and Politics) in the United 
Kingdom may not be altogether suited to Indian condi¬ 
tions ; at the same time, it was felt widely here that 
something on similar lines and in a manner suited to the 


3* Burn^, E* M., Social Sciences as Disciplines ; Great 
Britain. Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Vol. I, p. 231* 
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tecftiiretnents is an urgent and imperative need .... 
The opinion was therefore expressed that Delhi would be 
the most appropriate centre, and that participation by 
the University of Delhi would he a most suitable contri¬ 
bution to be made by that University in the direction of 
specialized study and research."* 

No action was taken on this memorandum till a 
chance occurrence in 1940 reminded Sir Girija Shankar 
Bajpai of its existence. He resurrected it from the dusty 
shelves of the Government of India Secretariat on as¬ 
sumption of office as Education Member and placed it 
before the Central Advisory Board of Education at the 
first meeting over which he presided in May, 1940. The 
Board appointed a Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Maurice F. Gwyer, Vice-Chancellor of Delhi Univer¬ 
sity, and this Committee submitted a report in January, 
1941, recommending the starting of an All-India Coun¬ 
cil of Social Services, with an institute of research and 
practical training at the Centra! Government.” 

The matter was brought up for discussioni again at 
the meeting of the C. A. B, E. in January 1942^ From the 
information supplied by the Commissioner of Education 
with the Government of India, it was gathered that “ The 
Board received the reports of the Provincial Governments, 
Local Administrations, State Governments and Univer¬ 
sities in India, with regard to the recommendations of the 
Social Services and Public Administration Committee of 
the C A. B. E., as adopted by the Board at its last meet- 


4. Quoted from Annual Proceedings of the Central Ad¬ 
visory Board of Education, Government of India, l&W. 
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-wgyknd the further information supplied in respect of the 
Work undertaken by voluntary agencies of an all-India 



character in their are^is. While hoping that their recom¬ 
mendations would be implemented wherever possible, 
even in the present circumstances, the Board recognised 
that it might not be feasible in the immediate future to 
set up the proposed Central Body to be called the All- 
India Council of Social Services, with an institute of 
research under its controL The Board suggested, however, 
that in each province and other large administrative areas 
every effort should foe made without delay to stimulate 
and coordinate work of the various social service agencies, 
both voluntary and official, and arrange for the training 
of social service workers of all grades. It was also decid¬ 
ed that the Central Bureau should continue to collect 
from Provincial governments and voluntary agencies of 
All-India character detailed information regarding r 
(i) existing agencies for social service in their areas, 
including universities ; (ii) the scope of their activities; 
(iii), their relation to one another and the means adopted 
to coordinate their work and to submit it to the annual 
meetings of the Board/* 

It is not necessary to pursue farther this sorrowful 
tale of official evasiveness and ineptitude. Those who run 
the show of Central) Advisory Board seem to have 
resolved to whittle down the whole idea of having "an 
All-India Council of Social Services, with an Institute of 
research and training in social services ** to a mere official 
Bureau for collecting information to be submitted to the 
members at their annual meetings. This is only another 
example of the usual official hostility towards anything 
that might advance the cause of their victims. India's 
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4 Trdni^r^ 


r^piral salvation does not 1 16 in the hands 

__'Macaulay, white or brown. 

But in strong and refreshing contrast to this bureau- 
cratic tardine&s is the prompt action taken by Geiieral 
MacArthur in Japan to provide “ daily life security to 
the people of the country. The news-item* published in 
Indian papers, deserves quotation in full. “ For the first 
time in the history of Japan, every Japanese is to be 
allowed a miniraura standard of life by a Bill recently 
passed by the House of Peers which will provide Govern¬ 
ment relief for the unemployed, the sick, the aged and all 
others unable to support themselves. Tire Bill known as 
•The Daily Life Security Bill’ was promoted by the 
occupation authorities and is considered to be by far the 
most important single develO[iment in the field of social 
legislation in Japanese history. Before the occupation, 
•public welfare,’ in the European and American: sense of 
the term, was unknown in Japan. Apart from mutual 
assistance within the rigid.' pattern of the family system, 
provision for the needy did not exist Such public assis¬ 
tance as was available was haphazard and discriminatory 
and depended to a large extent on the charity of the well- 
to-do. The object of the Bill is defined as being ‘ to 
promote social welfare through the Government .... 
equally and without discrimination or preference,’ and the 
legislation includes provision for establishment of Pro¬ 
tection Institutes.’ These insUtuttes. which are to be 
established on a municipal level, will provide relief 
to unemployed, medical aid for the sick, pre-natal and 
post-natal assistance for mothers, old age pensions,^ burial 
expenses, and various other forms of public assistance. 
As it stands at present, the Bill merely offers framewca-k 
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extensive programme of social legislation thr 
out the country which can be implemented by the Govern¬ 
ment as the need arises. The fluctuating economy of Japan 
at present makes impractical the setting of any hard and 
fast scale of relief for the present* The outstanding fact, 
however, is that the Japanese Government has at last 
begun shouldering the responsibility for social welfare— 
an essential step in the stabilisation of both the social and 
economic structure of the country Comments would 
be superfluous. 


To revert to the Social Services and Public Admi¬ 
nistration Committee's Report. As I see it, an All-India 
Council of Social Services is not necessary at this stage. 
Considering the poor status of organised social services 
obtaining at present, it will be some time before the need 
for such a Council will be felt. What we should have at 
some later date is ml m “ alMndia Council ” with no 
functions beyond collection of facts and figures to fill 
the pages of official reports, but Association of Social 
Welfare Workers, When social welfare has been properly 
organized throughout the country, the need for such an 
organization meeting annually, when its members may 
share each others' experiences for mutual benefit, will 
be felt. 

There remains the question of an institute of research 
and practical trmning in social welfare. Research in pro¬ 
blems of social welfare and training in social welfare work 
are two different things, and they should be treated sepa¬ 
rately. Tlie purpose of the former, for instance, may be 
gathering of data for use of the various nation-building 


5. The Sunday Standard, Bombay, October 6, 1946. 
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while the purpose of the latter will be fide 
work, organisation and administration of rehei along 
scientific lines, with minimum expenditure of money, 
time and energy and for the .benefit of tte largest iwm- 

ber of people. 

The need for Institutes o} Research in problems of 
general human welfarc^and that includes social, educa¬ 
tional, economic, industrial, political, religious, and other 
aspects—is great to-day when the tempo of life is being 
phenomenally accelerated and cultural contours of coun¬ 
tries change almost overnight. We are in particular need 
of such Institutes in our country, since an alien govern¬ 
ment has kept us intdlectually isolated from the rest o 
the world and tied to its apron-strings, and our knowledge 
of adjustments effected by other countries is very meagre. 
Such Institutes could render infinite service to our leaders 
and statesmen, place at their disposal experience and ac¬ 
complishments of other countries for their use and appli¬ 
cation to the conditions prevailing in our country. Not 
only are we ignorant of the amount of scientific guidance 
secured and utilized by the governments of other coun¬ 
tries we do not even know that such guidance can be had 
if we had our own Iristitutes of Research in problems of 
welfare of the masses. 

As regards practical trowing in social welfare, we 
must realize that our problem is different from that of 
the western countries, and we cannot afford the luxury of 
years of “ training along scientific lines in post-graduate 
institutes of social sciences,” situated in urban areas, far 
removed from the needs of an essentially agricultural, 
rural population ! There is only one such Institute m 
our country, the Sir Dorabji Tata Institute of Social 
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eija^es, and according to a communication from the 
Director to the Central Advisory Board of Education, 
Government of India, the Institute admits “20 to 25 
students every two years, so that the supply may remain 
below the demand.'" Thus, while the Tata Institute can 
boast! of 20 to 25 trainees every two years, the Kasturba 
Gandhi Memorial Trust is organising short-time Training 
Camps for Welfare Workers and turning them out by the 
thousand. If we sent one worker to each village, we 
would require an army of 700,000 workers in India and 
we would have to wait for nulienia to get the necessary 
number of workers trained by die Tata Institute I The 
Indian National Congress has solved the whole problem 
by passing a resolution that a certain period of social 
service will be considered necessary for completion of high 
school education, and some Provincial Governments have 
already taken tiie nectary steps to carry out the Con¬ 
gress injunction. Thus, the scope of work for Institutes 
of Social Sciences of Tata’s type will be very much 
limited, and confined mostly to problems of urban welfare.® 


6. The Director of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
is said to have suggested! to the C. A B. E, that the Tata 
School should be made an alMndia institution and should be 
subsidised by grants from Provinces/' If there is a demand 
for 2025 trainees every two years, there is no reason for 
expanding the Institute and making it an all-India concern. 
Nor are Tatas in particular need of subsidies from provincial 
governments when they themselves can subsidise Chairs of 
Social Sciences in foreign universities, e.g. Sir Rat an Tata 
Chair of Social Sciences in London University tv/enty-five 
years ago ! The Director's plea seems to have been turned 
down. The Government of India gives a special grant to Cal¬ 
cutta University for training some of its Labour Officers, while 
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.H&^as time passes and social and economic changfe 
take place, we shall require trained welfare ^ 

service of both rural and urban areas. For a loi^ t ra 
to come, the Karturba Gandhi Memonal Trust will con¬ 
tinue to supply this need. In the meantime v™ pro¬ 
blems, educational economic, social, t>olitical cuftun 
and communal, have to be properly understood and ap¬ 
propriate mechanisms, institutions and authonte evolved 
to meet the challenge of the future. This tak^ us to 
another significant aspect of our work, which is ^misters 
and Departments of Public Welfare functioning m all the 
Provinciai GDV6rrirnent;i. 


it and the Provincial Governments send others to be framed 
abroad. The Institute has imported two 
in nutrition and child welfare. There would ™ quaire 
with such appointments in normal tmie.s: ^ more ^ 

pens from America. But when viewed in the contoxt of ^ 
Suation prevailing in the country at pr^nt, srarcity of ^ 
and infaniile mortality at the rate of 170 per toousand, such 
appointments have a touch of the comical m them. 
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4, MINISTERS AND DEPARTMENTS OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


I should Jike to see more sodologisU' in adminis¬ 
trative and policy forming positions under the go¬ 
vernment, Trained sociologists should make splendid 
legislators and administrators .... I look forward with 
longing to the time when the Secretaries of War, 
Labour, Interior, etc* will be adequately trained in 
sociology and sociological viewpoint. There are hun¬ 
dreds and thousands of other positions local, state 
and national, which could better be filled by socio¬ 
logists than any others. i 

When sociology succeeds in providing wisdom for 
the conduct of human affairs and the treatment of 
pathological social conditions, sociologists will coa^i- 
tute a goodly portion of the "brain trusts” of the 
future* Every governmental unit and agency of 
inxportance will have tlieir consulting social ^ientists 
as to-day they have their legal advisers. Besides, 
many administrative posts, both public and private, 
will be filled by men and women who have received 
thorough training in Sociology, theoretical and 
practical^ 

If sociology is to be the dynamic force that it 
should be in rebuilding a shattered world, if it is 
to furnish sound principles and disdose sociai laws 
for future guidance in perplexing situations^ it will 


jl, Bernard, L. L., University of Washington former 
President, American Sociological Society, 193^. 

2, Brearley, H. U, Clemson Agricultural College, 1934* 
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^*4ff ■■ ti^-'raaladjustment and a continued watchfulness in 
maintaining a land-man ratio are of utmost significance, 

2. Physical and Mental Deficiencies.. Medicine 
and public health have made great advances, and our 
country was a pioneer in these services before the Chris¬ 
tian era. Yet, it is a very small percentage of population 
that receives the benefit of these services. Health services 
and their administration will be one part of this problem, 
while the other will be regarding the care of tlie mentally 
deficient, feeble-minded, the insane, the psychopathic 
hospitals, staffs, extension of psychiatric services, parole 
and after-care service. 

3, Economic Maladjustments. These arise due to 
a rapidly changing social and economic structure of socie¬ 
ty. (i) Income and standard of living, compared with 
those prevailing in other countries; (ii) unemployment, 
agricultural and technological, private and public pro¬ 
grammes of alleviation, unemployment insurance; (iii) 
insecurity of old age. alms houses, government hornes, 
private homes, pension and insurance programmes; (iv) 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases ; (v) long 
hours and low wages, maximum hours of work and ini- 
nirnum wages; (vi) women in industry; (vii) child 
labour: (viii) labour groups, trade-unionism, strikes, 
lock-outs, adjudication, etc : these are some of the pro¬ 
blems of economic life that a modem state, even if it 
owns allegiance to the outwont traditions of linssez jaiTe, 
must face if its social and economic structure is to move 
along harmonioudy without a serious breakdown, 

4, CttUuTol Maladjustment. The problems falling 
under this heading will be : 
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Communal and minorities questions. 



2, Social disorganization, covering marriage laws, 
domestic tension, divorce, desertion, etc. 

3, Child Welfare, with the aid of child clinics, visit¬ 
ing teachers, vocational guidance, health exami¬ 
nation in schools, supply of milk, outdoor acti¬ 
vities and entertainments, etc. 


4. Crime, delinquency, expeditious legal processes, 
reconditioning of human personality, reforma¬ 
tories in place of prisons, probation, parole, after¬ 
care, discipline, reform of police, etc. 


Tliese and other similar problems should be cen¬ 
tralized in the Department of Public Welfare, with a 
Cabinet Minister in charge in every Province. The Insti¬ 
tutes of Research, outlined in the preceding Chapter, will, 
in addition to other constructive services, also deal with 
these ameliorative services and place at the disposal of 
the Ministers scientific and accurate data to enable them 
to formulate their policies and programmes of action. In 
the United States of America, in 1930, forty-three States 
out of forty-eight had such Dei:>artment3, with a Secre¬ 
tary, corresponding to a Cabinet Minister in India, in 
charge. Perhaps, the remaining five States have also such 
Departments by now. Public Welfare cannot be left to 
the vagaries of political ideologies of parties in power j it 
is too serious a matter to be trifled with by those who are 
in the arena of political strife. It is a subject for spe¬ 
cialists to deal with in a scientific manner. The need for 
such caution is particularly great in India, since our 
knowledge of such ameliorative services rendered by pro¬ 
gressive nations to their citizens is very meagre and our 
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ablifr-^ministration is none too efficient or adequately 
equipped to deal with such problems.® 

As far as I know. Ministers and Departments of 
Public Welfare can be brought into being without resort 
to any legislation, in the Central or the Provincial 
Govemraeats. Separation of the secretariat staff dealing 
with these matters from other departments and centra¬ 
lizing it into a new Department, with a Minister in charge, 
is all that is necessary. But recognition of social services 
along these lines will go a great way towards making us 
realise that the welfare of the masses needs scientific 
investigation and treatment, and that society is greater 
than the part that may occupy office for the time being. 


% 


a The author has urged for separate Ministers and 
Departments of Public Welfare for the last eight years tlirough 
hi^ writings and speeches, but without success. But the o^p- 
portune moment has arrived), and it is a matter of great grati¬ 
fication to him that active interest should be diown in the 
matter, and that the women of India should be in the vanguard 
of this movement. The Indian newspapers announced, on 
March 27th this year, that the All-India Womens Association 
was preparing a memorial for submission to the Provincial and 
the National Governments, demanding separate Ministers and 
Departments of Public Welfare, The Madras branch of the As^ 
sodation, at iW meeting held on October 19th, under the Chair* 
tnanship o£ Honorable Mrs. Rukmini Lakshmi,pathi, Minister 
for Public Health in the Government of Madras, passed a 
resolution urging the Government of Madras to start a Depart¬ 
ment of Public Welfare, with a special Minister in charge. 
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a AN INDIAN ACADEMY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


1 degrade Physics into an implement of culture, 
and this is my deliberate design.^ 

In these days of specialization, synthesis becomes 
increasingly difficult. Aristotle may have encompassed 
the entire knowledge of his day, natural, social and 
philosophical .... Modem instances are rare. While 
Herbert Spencer perhaps, deserved the cognomen of a 
modem Aristotle, it has been remarked that each part 
of his synthesis was accepted as authoritative by all 
but the specialista in that particular branch of learning- 
.... Tlie theoretical unit of these sciences is not so 
much man the animal nor man the psychic being as 
man in society ; .... Social Sciences, unless all signs 
deceive us, will constitute the contribution of the 
twentietli century to human thought and power,^ 

The nineteenth century was a century of natural 
sciences, the twentieth Is that of the social sciences. 
It is needless to say that our approach to all these 
subjects (Social Sciences) must be Indian. Exact 
sciences are international and know no frontiers, but 
the social sciences, and arts, as India has dex^eloped 
them, will alone serve us.^ 


L John Tyndall, quoted by Professor John B. Brebner, 
in his Scholarship jor Canada, a report submitted to the Cana" 
dian Social Science Research Council, p. 23, 1945. 

2. Ogburn and Goidenw'eiser, The Social Sciences 
Their Interrelationsf pp, 1-9, 1927. 

3. Motwani, Kewal, Science and Indian National Re¬ 
construction, Indian Science Congress Association, p. 30, 1942. 
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,^. ->^ience ignored the ultimate purpose and looked at 
Tact alone. It made the world jump for^srard with a 
leap, built up a glittering civilization, opened up inim- 
merable avenues for the growth of knowledge, and 
added to the power of man to such an extent that 
for the first time it was possible to conceive that 
man could triumph over and shape his physical 
environments, Man became almost a geological 
force, changing the face of the planet earth 
chemically, physically and in many other ways. Yet 
when this sorry scheme of things entirely seemed to be 
in his grasp, to mould it nearer to the he^*s desire, 
there was some essential lack and some vtol element 
was missing. There was no knowledge of the ultimate 
purpose and not even an understanding of the imme'- 
diate purpose, for science had told us nothing about 
the purpose in life. Nor did man, so powerful in his 
control of nature, have the power to control himself, 
and the monster he had created ran amock. Perhaps 
new developments in biology, psychology and similar 
sciences, and the interpretation of biology and phy¬ 
sics, may help man to understand and control himself 
more than he has done in the past. Or, before any 
such advances influence human life sufficiently, man 
may destroy the civilization he has built and have 
to start anew,^ 




A great change is taking place in education all over 
the world. There is a shift from liberal arts and huma- 
niUes to sciences and t^hnology. The situation was none 
too good for cultural and nation-building subjects even 
before the war and specialization in sciences had led to 
inadequate attention being paid to subjects which promote 
development of a wholesome personality and good citi- 

4. Nehru. Pandit Jawaharlal, The Discovery of India, 
pp. 622-23, 1946. 
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The last war brought the consequences of this 
serious lacuna in education to the surface. A group of 
eminent educationists of Britain give the following pic¬ 
ture of an average student of science in the British Uni¬ 
versities before the war : Typically, such a student 
devotes his whole! time to science^ pure and applied. He 
has usually little knowledge of world adairs, or of the 
government of his ow'n country and locality. If he lives at 
liome, as majority of the students do in most of the 
modem universities, his entire university education may, 
and often will, consist in attendance at some lectures and 
laboratories, with a break for lunch at the refectory. The 
rest of his * student' life is spent at home, where he may 
not find stimulating discussion. Foreign scientists, and 
students, residing in the United Kingdom, have been 
astonished that the future leaders of the country should 
know so little about tlie workings of democracy or its 
active achievements in social welfare/' ^ 

The post-war situation has positively deteriorated 
throughout the world. The democracies that were fright¬ 
ened out of their wits by the colossal preparations of the 
Axis powers are in oo mood to 'Vbeat their swords into 
ploughshares,” The so-called Atlantic Charter, Yalta, 
Potsdam, Dumbarton Oaks, Teheran, San Francisco and 


5. Wat Education in Britulny interim report sub¬ 

mitted to the Division of Social and International Relations 
of Science, of the Britisii Association for Advancement of 
Science, The Advancement of Science, Vol. 11, No, 7, p. 25S, 
if this situation prevailed in England, a country that has 
occupied the stage of world-drama for nearly a century, it 
should not be dilRcult to imagine the situation prevailing 
in India. 
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^'^iSl'^^nferences and the Foreign Ministers meetings, 

■ all seem as child's play in the light of jet-propelled V-2s, 
atom bombs and atom-bomb diplomacy. The ixissibilities 
of another world explosion are not wanting. The founda¬ 
tions of modem civilization are war. conflict, adkartna. 
and peace must remain a dream for some centuries till 
humanity has discarded its present mode of life. With 
threats of another universal carnage, it is no wonder that 




scientists and educators should seek to warn their coun¬ 
trymen and help them to define their various national 
policies. Here is Julian Huxley's hope for his country : 

“ When the war is wrai, the U. S. A. and the British Com¬ 
monwealth can continue this cooperation for security. 
Instead of creating economic chaos by dosing down 
armament factories wholesale, they can continue turning 
out stocks of the weapons necessary for modem warfar^ 
planes, tanks, heavy guns, submarines and large warsliips- 
* ' That will bf} our distinctive contribution to the security 
problem. That of Germany will be a compulsory contri¬ 
bution, the giving up the right to manufacture arms at 
all. That of tlie small nations of Europe will be the 
sacrifice of their sovereign rights to neutrality, "^ey and 
we will join to form what may be called a Security Club, 
in which Britain and America, jointly would play the 
same role as regards the supply of arms that is played by 
Britain within the British Commonwealth.” “ This, then. 


6. Huxley, Julian, Democracy Mcrrches On, p. 102. Huxley 
did not know what America knew, and that was that the 
frequent conflagrations in Europe were born of insane 
rialism that kept millions of weak people under its heel anJ 
if the problem was peace, America was prepared to ngtit 
for it. The atom-bomb and Mr. Wallace's resignation from 
President Truman’s Cabinet must have shattered Huxley a hopes. 
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iream of an eminent scientist for his country : an 
of death-dealing armaments, drawing into its 
unholy partnership another country that gave its resources 
and blood to save Britain from the juggernaut of Nazism! 

But it looks as though the implications of this pro¬ 
phecy are likely to come true in a different direction. 
Science, machine and war are setting the pace for all our 
social institutions and education will not escape the doom ; 
it will be planned to meet the challenge of the type of 
catastrophe that has just ended- Claude M. Fuess, 
Principal of Andover Academy, one of the leading secon¬ 
dary institutions of the U, S. A., points to the direction 
in which changes in post-war education of America will 
take place. He says : “ On the intellectual side, we are 
retaining our long-standing frame-work of English, his¬ 
tory, foreign languages, mathematics, science and fine arts, 
but imth greatly shifted emphasis in many cases. Fre¬ 
quent and insistent questioning of higher authorities only 
confirms our judgment that the importance of mathe¬ 
matics can only be exaggerated as preparation for active 
service in a mechmical army. Accordingly we propose 
to teach a larger number of our boy§ to know elementary 
mathematics really well, and we are also instituting spe¬ 
cial courses in the higher branches for those qualified to 
profit by them. For many graduates we shall reduce the 
amount of time spent on the so called cultural subjects. 
Physics and chemistry are being revised by our instruc¬ 
tors to meet war needs^ and we are offering simple but 
adequate courses in commanication and radio. The 
internal combustion engine, hitherto rated under * hobbies/ 
is now taken more seriously, as are photography and map- 
reading and interpretation. We are considering the 
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of work in ground aviation for which we have 
ample space. All we requiret is a suitable response from 
the Government. Several boys during this year have been 
lowed, with their parents’ approval, to take flying 
'ssons at a nearby airport, under competent instruction, 
'and their practice will undoubtedly be emulated next year 
by others who can meet the rigid requirements. Ini the 
modem foreign languages we are altering our techniques 
to place more emphasis on speaking and reading and less 
on formal grammar. Next year, we shall have groups in 
French, German and Spanish actually speaking the lang¬ 
uages together dayi after day at tables in the dining hall. 
While we should not ordinarily in peace-time have consi¬ 
dered any such drastic modifications, I am not much 
concerned about the sanctity of the curriculum. Our 
immediate, indeed almost our only, purpose in our schools 
to-day should be to make our contribution to an all-out 
effort as a people. Unless we win our victory, the cultural 
elements in our education may vanish altogether for many 
decades to come. Even if for a few years direct prejra- 
ration for war should absolutely control the curriculum, 
we should still recover—always provided we are 
victorious.” ^ 


7. Fuess, Claude. M., “Andover at War," Atlantic 
Monthly. May. 1942, pp. 580-81. (Italics are mine. K. M.). 
This was when the U. S, A. had just entered the war. She had 
been forced out of her isolation and was getting to be in toe 
thick of the fight But America is now a world-power facing 
a formidable opponent m the XJ. S. S, R. Looking at the gloomy 
world situation, it is highly problematical if the U. S. A. will 
switch back to the pre-war conditions, be it in education or 
other aspects of life. 
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-XSiffkting the trends of tlieir national thought, and the 
present-day global conflict within whose framework we 
live, India lias very little time at her disposal to cc. 
the lag of centuries. It is highly gratifying^ therefore, ^ 
know that the natioii*s leaders, now at the helm of her 
affairs, are taking time by the forelock and giving a well- 
deserved impetus to science and scientific research. An 
All-India Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has been organized ; the Committee appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to suggest ways and means for expand¬ 
ing scientific and industrial education has recommended 
establishment of two Institutes of the same size and 
serviceability as the Massachusetts Institute of Techno¬ 
logy in the U, S. A. Construction work of these Institutes 
is said to commence soon* Five National Laboratories,, 
at an estimated cost of Ks, 144 lacs, will go up shortly, 
and their foundation-stones will be laid in the next few 
months : Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute, 
costing Rs. 12 lacs ; Fud Research Institute costing Rs, 14 
lacs; National Metallurgical Laboratory costing Ra 43 
lacs; National Physical Laboratory costing Rs* 40 lacs 
and a National Chemical Laboratory costing Rs, 36 lacs* 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore has conti¬ 
nued to function for over half a century* Construction 
work on the Indian War Academy, estimated to cost 
Rs. ten ciores, will begin soon* There are hundreds of 
science laboratories attached to colleges and Universities. 
Every University has four or five Engineering Colleges 
within its jurisdiction. Large industrial, textile, marine, 
aeronautic, automobile schools and training centres and 
factories are being built* Our Universities are receiving 
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M^^^/^dowments far these scientific subjects, 
'^--^tikscialized ** scientists have banded themselves into two 
or three alhIndia scientific Associations, and now their 
National Institute of Science^> of India,*' formally 
founded on January 7, 19i3&, has been recognized by the 
Government of India “as the premier scientific associa¬ 
tion in India/* It is now dreaming of a Royal Charter, 
constituting it into the Royal Society of India ! Indian 
Scientists Delegation was flown to London to attend the 
British Empire Scientists Conference and to U. S. A, for 
an inspection—and one hopes a pleasure—tour. It is 

science on all sides.® 



A Following the example of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions, located in Holland, and the British and the 
American Assodationa for Advancement of Science, the Indian 
Sdence Congress Association brought into being a Sub-Com¬ 
mittee on Sdence and Social Relations, at its annual session, held 
at Lahore m January, 1939, This Sub-Committee is analogoua 
to the Division of the Social and Intemationai Relations of 
Sdence of the Britisii Association for Advancement of Science, 
with Sir Ridiard Gregory as its Secretary, The aims and 
objects of this Sub-Committee were stated to be : (i) to suggest 
to the Executive Committee topics for joint discussions and 
lectures, etc. relating to the influence of science on India; 
(ii) to formulate proposals for collecting data and taking neces- 
sar>' steps to pot into effect such proposals under the authority 
of the Executive Committee relating to the effects of sdence 
on sodety in India and to matters incidental thereto. The Sub- 
Committee took definite shape at the Benares session of the 
Congress in January, 1941, where the author was elected as its 
Secretary. In January, 1942, he was invited to address the 
Indian Science Congress on SdcMsce (tnd Induct 

and was deputed by the Indian Science Congress, 
to deliver a series of three lectures on Sdem€ ond Society in 
India in 194445 to th^ various Universities of our country. 
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whisper Social Sciences and Huinanities in pre¬ 
sence of these heavily-endowed and solicitously cared-for 
votaries of natural and applied sciences' would only invite 
ndicule. The social sciences in India are not properly 
organized, nor are they adequately encouraged by the 
universities of our country. Most of the social sciences, 
such as Geography, Anthropology, Biology, Psychology, 
Statistics, Philosophy, Economics, Political Science and 
Sociology are struggling for recognition in the Univer¬ 
sities. To be sure, some of them enjoy a better standing 
than others. History, for instance, has a history in our 
education of which it may well be proud, though an 
authentic history of India, written by Indians, is only 
now being attempted. Economics and Political Science 
have just made their appearance ; Elements of subjects 
are offered for Honours Course for B.A. while half a 
dozen Universities have departments worth speaking about 
Statistics is beginning to come into its own, since our 
schemes of national planning are in dire need of authen¬ 
tic data. But all Social Sciences function, at low, elemen¬ 
tary level, and it will take a long time to create traditions 
of advanced research and scholarship. 

Tliere are in our country various All-India Associa- 


This m about all that can be put down to the credit of the 
Sub-Committee. Indeed, not long ago, it contemplated 
harakirt^ but was stayed in its action by a member 
going to U. K. with Scientists' Delegation. His report of the 
activities of the Division of Social and International Relations 
of Science of the British Association of Advancement of Saence 
wilt probably give it a new short-lived spurt of enthusiasm. 
When the votaries of Natural and Applied Sciences are in the 
flu^ of glory, they can afford to ignore the probable effects of 
their researches on social life. 
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7. 
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Tvoted to the study of different segments of social 
Some of these Associations are ; 

Indian Geographical Association, 

Indian Biological Association. 

Indian Anthropological Association. 

Indian Psychological Society. 

Indian Statistical Conference. 

Indian Philosophical Congress, 

Indian Historical Congress. 

Indian Economics Association. 

Indian Political Science Association. 

Perhaps, there are others, engaged in problems of 
social life and research. The present arrangement is far 
from satisfactory. The scholars, attending sessions of 
one Society .j in one part of the country, have to 
rush to attend the sessions of another Society, read 
a paper and attend to its administrative work. The 
members of these various learned bodies meet at 
different times and places and get no opportunity of 
coming together, exchanging their views and developing 
an integrated, synthetic approach to the problems with 
which they are concerned in their respective fields. Thus, 
quite unconsciously, our votaries of social sciences peipe- 
tuate the most dangerous tradition of European education, 
which is emphasis on particularistic point of view. The 
votaries of social sciences are thus led to develop acade¬ 
mic insularities of the type that prevail in the West,” and 


9 It was this extreme specialization and hide-bound 
compartmentalizatioa of knowledge that was responsible for 
the keeping out of Sir J. C. Bose from the 
Royal Society. He, like the sages and seers of India, saw Life 

as a Whole. 
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[link that the solution of tlie world's ills lies within 
the ambit of their specialized fields of knowledge. Con- 
sequeaiUy, there is no coordination of the various social 
sciences in our universities, no synthetic approach to the 
problems confronting our country, no broad ouUook 
which would enable our teachers to look at life as a whole. 
The results are disastrous. Intellectual isolationisms tend 
to become firmly entrenched in the institutions oi higher 
learning where the votary of each social science considers 
his neighbour an interloper and a competitor. Life is 
broken up into fragm^ts, there is no institution or me¬ 
chanism to bring these fragments into a meaningful unity. 
Our students and teachers cairy over these attitudes into 
the outside group life. Our lives have no meaning, for 
meaning and significance can only belong to the whole, 
not to the parts.^*^ 


This, then, is a rough picture of the situation with 
regard td social sciences as it obtains in our country to^ 
day. We have institutions and organizations built up 
with the fostering care of pioneers and enthusiasts in 
their respective fields of study, but fiiese institutions are 
small, their membership is indeed meagre. Teaching 


10. The National Institute of Sciences, referred to 
above, will have its headquarters in Ddhi, the Government of 
India is to provide grounds and buildings for the Institute, the 
Government is to grant a sum to the Institute to defray travel¬ 
ling expenses/ of the members for the meetings of the Council 
and also for publication of journalSi symposia, etc., and for 
founding a number of national research fellowships, etc. The 
poor social scientists have to defray their own travelling ex* 
penses. Unwelcome everywhere, they have to solicit hospita¬ 
lity of universities for their annual sessions ! What a contrast I! 
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x^rijSi^bn is the lowest paid in a country that placed 
teachers at the highest rung of the social hierarchy, and 
not many of our teachers today can afford the luxury 
of attending the annual meetings of their Societies* 
Libraries in universities and colleges are very poorly 
stocked with latest publications ; contact with the outside 
world of thought, which would offer stimulus for creative 
activity, is lacking* Desire to broaden one's outlook, un¬ 
der such depressing circumstances, cannot exist* It is 
tlierefore, futile to hope for any evolution of a synthetic 
vision penneating our social sciences and scientists* 
Unless there is adequate appreciation of the gravity of the 
problem confronting our country, which is assimilation 
of the contributions of science and machine coming to 
her from the West, with her national ethos, all our 
efforts in the field of education, as in other spheres, will 
be so much futile beating of wings in the air, carrying 
us no further, India is the scene of conflict of cultures 
to-day, but she must become the shrine of synthesis to¬ 
morrow* Her students and scholars, teachers and pro¬ 
fessors, scientists and philosophers, must became aware 
of the problem within the framework of which they live, 
move and have their being, so their lives may acquire some 
significance and their daily lives a pok-star to guide their 
movements* 

Such a task can he fulfilled, with economy of energy 
and time, by bringing together the representatives of 
various social sciences under the aegis of one organization, 
so that they can pool their resources of scholarship and 
research without sacrificing their individuality and inde¬ 
pendence. Contact with scholars working in the neigh¬ 
bouring fields will throw more light on their problems and 
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CjC^l^le them to acquire a better appreciation of their £Swn 
fields of study. Such an organization, which may be called 
Indian Academy of Social Sciences, would be best equipp¬ 
ed to undertake a survey of India's resources, natural, 
human and spiritual, of the world forces playing 
around India and point in the direction of a stable 
equilibrium. Such an Academy, adequately endowed and 
centrally located, would easily become the focal point 
tlirough which life-forces would be received and dissemi¬ 
nated throughout the land, at whose annual sessions 
would be taken up national problems one by one, dealt 
with from standpoints of human geography, biology, 
anthropology, psychology, statistics, ethics, philosophy or 
religion, education, history, economics, politics and socio¬ 
logy. Utterly futile is our education if we cannot deal 
with our nation’s problems in this integrated manner and 


give some guidance to those who Hold the reins of office. 

Every social and national problem will be found, on 
close analysis, to be composed of all these factors, and, 
therefore, related to allied fields of study and research, 
let us take an example, crime. The natural and social 
environments causing crime relate it to the region of 
human ecology ; hereditary factors connect it with bio¬ 
logy, racial uniform with anthropology and ethnology. 
Maladjustments of behaviour, physical and mental dis¬ 
abilities, bring in psychology and psychiatry. Social atti¬ 
tudes and inner direction of the individual link up the 
problem with ethics and philosophy. Educational theory 


and practice reveal the inadequate equipment given to 
the individual for creative living and earning a livelihood. 
Unemployment, poverty, scale of wages, housing, pressure 
of population, age, public health measures bring in 
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^igEonoiJiics and politics, while theories of punishment, pri¬ 
son conditions, honesty and efficiency of police, and 
justice relate our problem to criminology and juris¬ 
prudence. Sociology will show all these social sciences to 
be interlinked in a practical way, and they will find their 
fulfilment in integration and in offering solution of this 
problem of maladjustment in a living, dynamic social 
order. An Indian Academy of Social Sciences is the only 
remedy for our atomistic, individualistic type , of educa¬ 
tion ; it alone can draw together into organic unity these 
various social sciences that continue to function in isola¬ 
tion, and not unoften in mutual antagonism. Such an 
Academy could become a National Planning Commission 

in permanent session, a veritable Brain Tmst of the nation. 

The scheme has been in the field for many years. 
Discussions with various friends, educationists and 
leaders have disclosed a remarkable unanimity of thought 
in favour of the Academy. All the Vice-Chancellors but 
one were in favour of it, and it is a matter of genuine gra- 
tification that the scheme has found a supporter in India’s 
philosopher-statesman. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, whose 
writings reveal a scholarly mind of an unusually high 
order, imbued with the vision of the whole. Addressing 
the National Academy of Sciences at its annual meeting 
on March 5. 1938, at Allahabad, he made a statement 
which is significantly sociological : “ We have vast pro¬ 
blems to face and to solve. They will not be solved by the 
politicians alone, for they may not have the vision or the 
expert knowledge ; tliey will not be solved by scientists 
alone, for they will not have the power to do so or the 
larger outlook, which takes evetything into its ken. 'The 
demand will be solved by the co-operation of the two 
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and trivial and lack co-ordination/'^^ This should not 
be understood to mean that Panditji has only the votaries 
of exact and applied sciences in his mind. He knows 
that science, when uncontrolled by purpose and value, 
is a most dangerous instrument of culture, as a quotation 
from his recent book, Discovery of India, given in the 
beginning of this chapter, shows. He realizes the value 
of social, economic, and political factors involved in plan¬ 
ning the life of the nation and solving Its multifarious pro¬ 
blems. One year earlier, in his message to the Indian 
Science Congress, on its Silver Jubilee Celebration, he had 
said : “ Life is one organic whole and it cannot be sepa¬ 
rated into water-tight compartments. The Mississippi 
Valley Committee, writing to the Federal Administration 
of I\iblic Works, U, S. A. refer to this planning business: 
Planning for the use and control of water is planning 
for most of the basic functions of the life of a nation. 
We cannot plan for water unless we also reconsider the 
relevant problems of land. We cannot plan for water and 
land unless we plan for the whole people. It is of little 
use to control rivers unless we also master the conditions 
which make for the security and freedom of human peo¬ 
ple. And so we are driven to think of these basic condi¬ 
tions of human life, of the social systems, the economic 
structure. If science is the dominating factor in modem 
life, then the social system and economic structure must 
fit in with science or it is doomed. Only then can we 


11. Nehni, Pandit Jawaharlal, CuUurd Unity of India, 
mz, p. 176-77. 
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^^%g:i^ectively and extensh-ely .. I am entirely in favour 
of a State organization of research. I would also like the 
State to send out promising Indian students in large num¬ 
bers to foreign countries for scientific and technical train¬ 
ing, For we have to build India on a scientific founda¬ 
tion, to develop her industries, to change the feudal 
character of her land system and bring her agriculture in 
line with modern methods, to develop the social services 
which she lacks so utterly today, and to do so many other 
things that shout out to be done. For all this we re¬ 
quire trained personnel.”*’ To provide trained personnel 
in economic, social, political, educational and other 
segments of social life is the work of appropriate bodies 
and Academies of Social Sciences and not of Science 
Congress Associations and Academies. The mathemati¬ 
cal and physical, biological and. social sciaices must keep 
pace and move in harmony, or else there will be disaster. 
If the masses are not trained to make use of science and 
its contributions, the science laboratories can lie idle. 
The awakening of human intelligence and social con¬ 
science are as important for the welfare of the people as 
are the contributions of natural sciences. 

Fortunately, the scheme for an Indian Academy of 
Social Sciences has met with approval of the votaries of 
exact sciences also. In commending the scheme to the 
Indian Science Congress for its endorsement. Professor 
D. N. Wadia, the President, said : “ It is too early to 
outline the exact task to which the Academy will address 
itself. Its chief function will be to explore those avenues 
through which the contributions of science may be adapt- 


12. Ibid, pp. 180-81. 
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::^;to><he Ufe of the individual and the nation witk^t 
allowing any anti-social applications of science such as 
have made a shambles Of so many countries, raising their 
heads in our midst. Secondly, the Academy will em¬ 
phasise an integrated, synthetic approach to every pro¬ 
blem, pressing into service contributions of various basic 
social sciences, such as human geography, anthropology, 
biology, psychology, economics, political science, statistics,, 
philosophy and sociology."^® 


The other scientist whose opinion is worth recording 
in this connection is Professor A, V* Hill, the Secretary 
of the Royal Society. The author has had several op¬ 
portunities of meeting him and discussing the project 
with him when he was in India recently, and he found 
Professor Hill very much in favour of the Academy, In 
the course of correspondence which followed, Professor 
Hill wrote : “ In U- K. at any rate the organization of 
the Social Sciences has lagged a long way behind that 

of the natural sciences. That perhaps is natural- 

Your plea for the foundation of an Indian National Aca* 

demy of Social Sciences impresses me as very sound- 

The important thing in such a matter is to get the 
consensus^ of opinion among those who are directly con¬ 
nected with the subject. Once agreement is achieved it 
should not be difficult to pull all the different organiza¬ 
tions and people concerned with the social sciences into 
a single organization such as the one you have in mind 
....On general principles, however, I do strongly sup¬ 
port the idea of a single body in India dealing with the 


13. Wadia, D. N., Fresidentiat Address, Indian Science 
Congress Proceedings, 1943, p, 8. 
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the. backwarxi state of social sciences in the U. K. But 
this is one of the phases of historical process, and history 
knows no logic. There are several causes that have led to 
this situation and it still remains complicated. 

Anotlier eminent scholar, whose endorsement of the 
idea is emphatic, is Sir John Ciapham, President of 
tlie British, Academy. In a letter to the author, 
he wrote : “ The fact that we in England have a Royal 
Society for ‘ Science' and a British Academy for ‘Learn¬ 
ing' is an historical accident which has unfortunate 
results. It would be a great pity if India were to perpe¬ 
tuate this cleavage. China has recently founded the 
Acaiiema Sinka to cover all learning very wisely. Our 
division beats hardly on those ‘ social sciences ’ in which 
you are specially interested. Economics are in the British 
Academy. The physical side of Afitkropotogy is in 
Royal Society, but its social side is between the two 
bodies. Archaeology txjlongs to the British Academy but 
its bearing on anatomy (skeletons etc.) to the Royal 
Society. So I might go on. 

“ I agree with you most profoundly that India can¬ 
not afford to honour the Physical and neglect the Social 
Sciences. What I should work for were I an Indian 
man of learning of any sort, would be 


An Indian Academy. 


Sections : (a) Mathematics and Physical Sciences. 


(b) The Biological Sciences. 

(c) The Social Sciences. 

(d) Philosophical and Literary Studies. 


That is my dream for India as it would be for England 
were we starting afresh. The Royal Society was original- 
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\)y/idtend€d for experimental sciences only. When the 
British Academy was founded forty years or more ago, 
it was not founded until the Royal Society had refused 
to expand into an Academy such as I advocate- May 
I repeat that, in my judgment, the study of society is, 
for India in particular, not less but more important than 
the study of nature/* Sir Jolm Clapham*s letter raises 
many issues which, we, irt India, should bear in mind : 
the cleavage between sciences and humanities, the refusal 
of tlie Royal Society to expand so as to embrace the 
latter, the need for the study of society in India being 
greater than that of nature. He deserves our sincere ap¬ 
preciation for his advice and timely warning/"^ 


But a plea for co-ordinating various fields of know* 
ledge, a great, growing, liberating mass of knowledge/* 
and adding to it “ a contmually increasing Indian contribu¬ 
tion totheeverdearning, ever-growing World Brain comes 
to us from that great humanist and universalist who has 
just passed 'on, H- G. Wells, Wells saw with his keen, 
'Sensitive mind that India had much to offer to the world 
and in the statement which follows we notice his im- 
patience at the continuous wastage of talent in our coun¬ 
try. He wrote r ** In India there are numerous rich men. 


14. To the subjects Sir John Clapham has mentioned, I 
would add Health and Medical Sciences, National Defence, 
Engineering and Technology, Scientific Personnel and Eluca- 
tion, Publications and Information, and change the name 
from an Indian Academy to Indian Science Foundation. It 
wotjid be something along the lines of the proposed National 
Science Foundation of the U, S. A. for which legislation hag 
been introduced in the Congre^. I shall deal with this sub¬ 
ject in the following chapter. 
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t:griiat^ industrialists, wealthy Maharajas and the like, but 
it has still to dawn on any of them that a great, growing, 
liberating mass of knowledge exists in the world beyond 
the present reach of any Indian, and that there must be 
scores and hundreds of thousands of fine brains which 
need only educational emancipation and opportunity, 
laboratories, colleges, publication facilities, discussions 
with the rest of the world, to add a continually increasing 
Indian contribution to the ever-learning ever-growing 
World Brain. In India now there must be score of poten¬ 
tial, unrealized Royal Societies, so to speak, mnning about 
in loin cloths and significant turbans and Gandhi caps 
and what not, running about at that low partisan level 
and so running to waste.^^ 

It will be through adequate attention paid to social 
sciences that India will be able to liberate her creative 
resources for her own well-being and also add to the 
V.^orld Brain. Thus, an Academy of Social Sciences is 
not a subject for academic dilettantism, but a world 
necessity. In India's adjustment to the new world, with 
the aid of social sciences, as she has understood and 
developed them, combined with the contributions from 
the West, lies hope for mankind, as in her failure in this 
task lie the germs of another world-wide catastrophe* 
The Indian Academy of Social Sciences shall under¬ 
take the foliowing tasks: ’ - 

1* Co-ordination of various Social Science Societies 
and bringing them together for their annual sessions in 
one place. 


15. Wells, H. G. Th^ Outlook far Homo Sapkns^ 
p 142, 1943. 
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Publication of the 
of the various federating Societies into one volume, form¬ 
ing the official transactions of the Academy, 

3* Promotion of social sciences throughout the 
country hy : 

а. Giving scholarships and fellowships to distinguish¬ 

ed scholars in their respective fields to spend 
their furloughs for advanced study and research 
in India or abroad; 

b- Giving scholarships and fellowships to students 
who have done or are doing advanced research 
work in their fields to continue their researches 
further in India or abroad: 

c. Publishing a Quarterly, each issue devoted to dis¬ 

cussion of one social problem from various 
angles, with contributions from different scholars 
from their points of view ; 

d. Pressing for social bias in primary, secondary and 

college education ; 

e. Urging introduction of Sociology as a compulsoiy 

subject at high school and college levels of 
education ; 

f. Encouraging publication of text books and re¬ 

searches in various social sciences, provided they 
are written from Indian standpoint and for 
application to Indian conditions. 

4. Promoting and safe-guarding the interests of 
social scientists in India. 

5. Representation of India at International Con¬ 
gresses of Social Sciences. 

б, Promotion and maintenance of liaison between 
the University Departments of Social Sciences, Research 



annual Presidential addresses 
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'^ Ito^&utes of Public Welfare and Departments of Public 
Welfare in the Provincial Governments. 

7. Serving as a sentinel of India’s spiritual and cul¬ 
tural values through emphasis on synthesis of sciences, 
devoted to the study of nature, man and society. 

8. Securing and managing funds and endowments 




for promotion of Social Sciences. 

9. Performing aU other tasks that may promote 
the fulfilment of the aims and objects of the Academy. 

Tilrese are some of the tasks to which the proposed 
Academy will address itself. Among all these, its unique 
contribution should lie in giving a reorientation to the 
contents and methods of social sciences as they are de¬ 
veloped and studied in the western countries at present. 
The social sciences in the West suffer from serious de¬ 
fects and I cannot do better than quote from an excellent 
contribution of Pitrim Sorokin in a volume published in 
America recently. In his chapter on “ Socio-cultural 
Dynamics,” he writes : “ The basic assumptions of those 
who espouse 'natural science causation' in the field of 
sodo-cultural phenomena is that these phenomena in 
componential structure are similar, even identical, with 
the physico-chemical and biological phenomena ; therefore 
it is assumed that the methods and principles of causal 
analysis of the natural sciences, so fruitful there, must 
be adequate also for the causal analysis of socio cultural 
phenomena in both static and dynamic aspects. In ac¬ 
cordance with these premises, the partisans of this 
* natural science causality in social phenomena ’ of the 
twentieth century have to be tried to be, first, ‘ objective, 
behavioristic and operational' in the choice of their 
factors of ‘variables’ (of change) taking for tliese 
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ling material and tangible. Second, their proce¬ 
dure has'been 'mechanistic and atomistic' in the 
sense that they have taken for the variable any ‘ trans- 
subjective' factor regardless of whether it is an insepara¬ 
ble part of some real unity or an isolated phenomenon* 
Beginning with the causes of crime or 'happiness m 
marriage^ and ending with much larger phenomena, 
factorial analysis of this kind tries to take one by one 
a long or siiort series of possible factors (for instance, in 
niarriage'homogamy or happiness, stature, color, econo¬ 
mic status, religion, occupation, income, chirtate, race, 
nationality; etc., etc*) and to weigh, even quantitatively, 
their relative causative importance in the phenomenon 
under investigation assigning to each a very precise 
' index of influence/ The procedure is similar in other 
causal analyses. Third, quite consistently with these pre¬ 
mises; they borrow various principles of the natural 
sciences ’ for ordering and 'processing' their data: the 
principles of physics and mechanics (from the Einsteinian 
theory of relativity to the recent theories of microphysics); 
the principles of chemistiy^ and geometry, of biology and 
mathematics (currents of contemporary ‘social physics/ 

‘ social energetics' geometrical or typological sociology', 

' quasi-mathematical theories of social dimensions and 
causation,' 'socio-metrical,' ‘ reflexological,' * endocrinolo¬ 
gical*'' ' psycho analytical,' ' biological ’ and other socio¬ 
logies of causation and change)* Fourth, some of these 
partisans try especially industriously to use a 'precise 
quantitative method' of causal analysis in the form of 
various pseudo-mathematical procedures and complex 
statistical operations firmly believing in the possibility of 
discovering truth through complex mechanical operations 
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by their pseudo-niathematics aad 

'statistics* 

“As a result of this faith in an alleged 'natural 
snrience causality* the theoretical and concrete studies of 
socio-cultural causation and the factorial analysis of the 
twentieth century have produced a plethora of ' research 
ftlled with figures, diagrams, indices, complex formulae 
—looking very precise and ' scientific of the simple and 




multiple causation of existence and change of whatever 
socio-cultural phenomenon they happen to be 
Investigating* 

“ The logico-mathematical untenability of most of 
this current trend, the real results of their laborious efforts, 
have been rather disappointing* Carefully analysed, 
their assumptions and premises happen to be a variety 
of the cinidest materialistic metaphysics, inconsistent and 
self’Contradictory, a distortion of the methods and prin¬ 
ciples of the natural sciences, logic and mathematics. The 
actual results obtained through their 'precise looking' 
manipulations and formulae as a rule turn out to be 
either a painful elaboration of the obvious; or the for¬ 
mulae, all too often misleadingly precise, happen to be 
mutually contradictory, with high indices for the same 
factors in one set of studies and low indices in others, 
with high positive co-efficients of correlation between the' 
same variables in some of the researches and low or ne¬ 
gative co-efficients in others. 

“The logico-TTiathematical untenability of most of 
these premises together with the virtual sterility of the 
results achieved have provoked a notable and growing 
reaction against this amusing game of * natural science 
causality' in social phenomena on the part of other socio- 
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^ivgisjs' and social scientists. Following the footpa^. - 
"'the great social thinkers of the past, like Piato anri 
Aristotle, and some of the nineteenth century social 
scientists, like Comte hiihself, H. Rickert, W. Mthey and 
■others, they clearly and convincingly point out a senes 
of reasons for the rejection.of this ‘ game.’ Ftrsf, they state 
that each of the mature natural sciences has methods, 
principles and techniques of analysing causal relation¬ 
ships peculiar to itself and adapted to the nature of the 
phenomena they study ; the methods, principles and tech¬ 
niques of the purely mathematical sciences are different 
from those of physics or biology ; the methods and tech¬ 
niques of biology differ from those of physics or chemis¬ 
try ; even within the same science the methods, principles 
and techniques of microphysics are not the same as those 
of macrophysics. Therefore they argue, it is not permissible 
to assume the existence of some general ‘ natural science 
methods, principles and techniques ’ and to apply them 
uncritically to the study of socio-cultural causation. 
Second, they indicate that the nature and the comiionen.- 
tial structure of socio-cultural phenomena are radically 
different from those of physical and biological phenomena; 
therefore, the study of socio-cultural causation requires 
a set of metliods, principles and techniques different from 
those applicable to physical and biological phenomena 
and fit to grasp the peculiar character of the causal re¬ 
lationships in the socio-cultural universe. Third, they 
hold that in view of the ‘ immaterial ’ component of 
these phenomena, an indiscriminate operation with ‘ob¬ 
jective,’ ‘ material,’ ‘ behavioristic,’ ' operational ’ varia¬ 
bles, taken atomistically and mechanically, is impossible 
here because each and any of the socio-cultural variables 
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'tiridiiding those with which the ‘natural science socio¬ 
logies’ operate, like religious, economic, juridical, ethical, 
esthetic, political) is incorporated ‘objectively’ m a 
multitude of the most different ‘material vehicles — 
different physically, chemically, biologically, perceptually, 
materially—and none of those variables is limited, in its 
objective manifestations, to one definite class of material 
phenomena ; therefore, nobody, not even the natural 
science sociologists’ can take any 'objective material 
vehicle as the invariable index of any of these factors, 
classes or sets of socio-cultural phenomena ; if and when 
such an attempt is made the result is the gravest sort o 
blunder. The fourth objection is that no atomistic study 
of any socio-cultural factor in its relationship with other 
variables is possible because the same socio-cultural fac¬ 
tor has quite a different relationship to the variable B 
when A and B are part of one socio-cultural system 
(unity) and when they are isolated phenomena (con¬ 
geries), when A is giveri in one socio-cultural constellation 

and when it is given in another; - Fifth, it must be 

recognised that causal relationships of socio-cultural ph^ 
nomena are generally quite different when we deal with 
united socio-cultural systems as distinguished from ato¬ 
mistic and singularisUc congeries of socio-cultural pheno¬ 
mena. For these and many other reasons we hardly ever 
have a purely causal relationship between socio-cultural 
phenomena in the sense that they exist in physical, 
chemical, or even biological phenomena ; instead we most 
often find either a meaningful and typological relationship 
....or the relationship of the ‘dynamic group assess¬ 
ment’ (Maclver), or what I call meaningful-causal 
relationship. A study of these peculiar relationships 
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a mechanical application of the dogmatic rales 
of statistical technique, the methods of induction^ or 
through other mechanically applied rules and techniques 
of this or that natural science is hardly possible. Such 
an attempt results mainly in a sort of misleading pre-- 
ciseness. Instead we need a different approach, we need 
techniques in which ‘ the meaningful component' of socio¬ 
cultural phenomena (absent in physico-biological uni¬ 
verse) Is fully taken into account, since this cornponait 
has to play the leading and decisive role as the main 
clue or ^ key ’ to the unravelling of the simplest as 
well as the most complex networks of the meaningful- 
causal, static and dynamic relationships in the socio-cub 
tural universe. 


In accordance with this trend of thought, a num¬ 
ber of sociologists and social scientists of the last twenty- 
five years have endeavoured to construct a systematic 
theory of socio-cultural causation. Some of them have 
attempted to apply it concretely to thu study of several 
actual socio-cultural systems—vast and narrow^—not 
dodging even several predictions as to further develop¬ 
ments of these small and vast socio-cultural processes/^^® 
The purpose of this extensive quotation is to indi¬ 
cate some of the grievous defects in methodology 
and contents of social sciences in the West. The votaries 


16. Sorokin, Pitrim, " Socio-cnltural Dynamics/* in 
Tmntieth Cmtury Sociology, New York, 1945, pp. 115-119, 
This ^ibject is dealt with at great length in the author’s forth¬ 
coming volume, ** Latest Developments in Social Sciences: 
Indian Point of View/’ It covers Human Ecology, Biology, 
Anthropology, Psycholc^y, Statistics, Ethics and Aesthetics, 
Philosophy and Religion. 
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'Of soGiEll''scieiices in our country, who have so far accepted 
indiscriminately the western approach to their respective 
fields of study, will need to guard themselves from the 
pitfalls of social sciences as developed in the West and, 
if they are alert, add the contribution of India from her 
vast and ancient experience, thus giving a direction and a 
meaning to our study of man. This contribution, as 
I see it, will lie in the realm of values and purpose. If 
mankind is not to embark upon another orgy of universal 
massacre, then social sciences have to become pragmatic, 
their methods have to accept a subjective element so far 
divorced from their calculations, the problem of values 
has to be faced squarely in the face, and the question 
of human destiny understood in the light of the teachings 
of great teachers, thinkers and prophets of the world. 
India is in the unique position' of making this contribu¬ 
tion to the world-thought. This is her opportunity for 
world leadership, for India has been in the vanguard of 
this movement of study and application of sciences of 
human welfare (loka sangraha) and she gave a lead to 
other nations that have disappeared in the dark corridors 
of history. India is running a race with time, but she 
has the key to the mystery of life, and her interpretation 
of social sciences in the light of her aeonian experience 
and their application to problems of human well-heir^, 
is what the world is waiting for. To mske our social 
scientists aware of this problem, the proposed Academy 
may consider as the chief purpose of its being. 
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Discovery and invention are themselves social pro¬ 
cesses made up of countless individual achievements. 
No nation can cops with the predicament here men' 
tioned* Nor would a magnificent effort which success¬ 
fully solved all the problems pending today suffice— 
if ^di an effort can be mentioned. For, if we are right 
in our conception of the character of cultural trends,, 
the successful solutions would take the form of inven¬ 
tions which would alter our ways of doing things and 
thereby produce new difficulties of endless variety..., 
Out of these methods of approach it is not impossible 
that there might in time emerge a National Advisory 
Council, including 5)cientific^ educational, govcm- 
niental. economic (industrial, agricultural and labour) 
points of contact, or other appropriate elements, able 
to contribute to the consideration of the basic social 
problems of the nation. Such an agency^ might con¬ 
sider some fundamental que^stions of the social order^ 
economic, governmental, educational, technical, cul- 
^ tural, always in their relation, and in the light of 
the trends and possibilities of modem science.^ 

We have therefore to function in line with the 
highest ideals' of the age we live in, though we may 
add to them or seek to mould them in accordance 
with our national genius. Those ideals may be classed 


1. Recent Social Trends in the United States, Report of 
the President's Research Committee on Social Trends, pp. 
Ixxi-iii, New York, 1934. 
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uS4& two heads; Iiumanism and the ascientific spirit, 
^ Between these two there has been an apparent conflict 
but the great upheaval of ttiought today, wiUi its 
questioning of all values, is removing the old bound¬ 
aries between the^ two approaches, as w'ell as bet¬ 
ween the external world of science and the internal 
world of introspection. There is a growing synthesis 
between humanism and the scientifle spirit, resulting 
in a kind of scientific humanism.^ 


Th^ Indian Academy of Social Sciences, with ail its 
federated bodies, discharging their respective tasks indi¬ 
vidually and collectively, should be Indians premier insti¬ 
tution for research in various problems and its use 
for promoting orderly, peaceful progress and national 
well-being, saving the country from the catastrophic 
upheavals in whose grip writhe her body and soul 
today. But it is not improbable that in an age 
in which science has far outstripped study of social pro¬ 
blems and values, the scientific organizations, witli a pre¬ 
ponderance in the councils of the nation, may overshadow 
or brush aside the contributions of social sciences, and 
thus plunge the nation into a type of thinking that preci¬ 
pitated the last two world wars. Science, which has no 
purpose or scheme of values, must be hedged in within 
certain limits and should not be allowed to make strident 
demonstrations of its glorious achievements. The danger 
of an overweightage being allowed to sciences is parti¬ 
cularly great in India since social sciences have liardly 
begun to foe articulate and make their existence known 
and science has had a great start over them. The 


Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal, Discovery of Mia, 
p. 681, 1946, 







unity of life and its sciences, arts and pWdi^ 
phies has withered away under the impact of a culture 
based on analysis and compartmentalization, and it can 
only be regained by forcing them into an alliance, albeit 
unwilling for some time, till they have reached a 
rapprochement. 


In order to achieve these two objects of giving an 
oppoitunity to social sciences to develop side by side 
with the natural sciences and of effecting a synthesis of 
both, there should be established, by the Central Govern¬ 
ment, a National Science Foundation on the lines con¬ 
templated by the Kilgore-Magnuson Bill, now before the 
Congress of the United States. This BUI envisages ap* 
pointment by the President of an Administrator and a 
Deputy Administrator, with Divisions of! 

Mathematical and Physical ScietKes, 

Biological Sciences, 

Social Sciences, 

Health and Medical Sciences, 

National Defence, 

Engineering and Technology, 

Scientific Personnel and Education, 

Publication and Information. 


In addition to the Director and Deputy Director, 
there will be eight members representing these eight Di¬ 
visions and nine members appointed by the President of 
the U- S. A. The whole machinery will be known as 
the National Science Foundation. But this is a subject 
that needs very careful study before any legislation is 
introduced by the future Government of India, The main 
point that needs emphasis is that the Administrator 
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.4^4 Deputy Administrator in the Indian Scieij 
^Foundation should both be social scientists. Physical 
and Biological Sciences and other Divisions will pull their 
ways, but the Social Scientists will be able to keep a 
balance, giving each Division its legitimate due.^ 

It is not improbable that the various Science Associa¬ 
tions, so highly organized and articulate in our country 
at present and with all the backing of the governments, 
provincial and central will resist this alignment with 
tire National Science Foundation. Indeed, their opposi¬ 
tion will become vehement as they begin to realize that 
the new strength infused into the social bodies may lead 
to the deflection of some of their federating societies from 
the central organizations. Anthropology and Psychology, 
for instance, may have to leave the portals of the Indian 
Science Congress and come into the proposed Academy of 
Social Sciences. The present Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search Council at the Centre may not consider the social 
scientists worthy of the honour of sitting at their table 
for discussion on equal terms. But it is in the maintain¬ 
ing of a balance between the two camps that shall 
lie the test of India's renovated genius, of her con¬ 
structive statesmanship and of the validity of her 
claioi for having seen life as a whole. It is here that the 
nation's leaders and statesmen and scientists shall be 
either true to the vision of the sages and seers of India 
and their latest exponent. Sir Jagdish Chandra Bose, or 
they shall betray both. Indeed, separation of the two 


3. The author is indebted to 'FoTime, June, 1946, New 
York, for all the facts regarding the pioposted American Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation, 
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.^'S^J'Cbnstitute a spot of great weakness in India’s ar_ 

after the scientists have done tlieir work it will be 
the votaries of social sciences who shall apply their con¬ 
tributions, and whether it will be for the good or the ilt 
of the sciences themselves shall lie in the hands of the 
social scientists. 
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Science, economics, politics and international 
affairs move ^ith great speed....It is essential also 
for our teachers to realise that their object is to 
build weli-rounded whole human beingsatid not 
over-specialized human beings... ,I know the time has 
come at some stage in the educational process to 
emphasize the synthetic rather than the analytic ap¬ 
proach to knowledge .. The general welfare philosophy, 
without turning its back on modem machines, never- 
thele^ raises the question more and more as to the 
nature of life itself* Undoubtedly more attention v%iH 
be given in the future to the biological sciences^ to 
anthropology^, to psychology and to those types of 
economics, sociology, political science, philcjaophy, 
ethics and theology which endeavour to look at man 
as a co-ordinated human being, not co-ordinated 
merely in body, mind, feeling and soul, but co-ordi¬ 
nated with his fellow human beings. In brief, edu- 
cation must be made to serve the cause of the whole 
man. By whole man I mean man as representing a co¬ 
ordination of the following aspects: {!) The econo¬ 
mic aspect. Man as he endeavours individually and 
coUectively to make a living, (ii) The social and 
political a.^ct. Man as he develops social institu¬ 
tions and tries to work out efficient systems of Gov¬ 
ernment. (hi) The sexual aspect, (iv) The artistic 
aspect. Man as a creator and appreciator of beauty* 
(v) Tlie religious aspect, Man as a being who is 
always reaching out beyond ah that he has hitherto 
known, i 


Wallace, H^ry A., P£tths to Plenty, pp. 95^96,, 


Washington D* C, 1938. 
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:: In English Universities^ the first two years 
course might cover» (A) Physical Science, including 
agronomy, with emphasis on the order in which the 
general facts have become known. Many students 
would not need to continue the study of this subject 
beyond their first course. (B) Biological and geo¬ 
logical science^ : the elements of animal and plant 
evolution, development and functions. (C) History 
of Science and learning, with reference to political and 
social history. (D) The Social Sciences, including 
Sociology, Anthropology and Psychology, with the 
dements of Moral and Political Philosophy.^ 


We seem to be on the verge of increasing enorru' 
oosly the power resources of humanity, and all man¬ 
ner of epoch-making discoveries hover on the near 
future. All this is very comforting and yet a doubt 
creeps into my mind, it is not lack of power that we 
sfuffer from, but a misuse of the power that we 
possess^ nr not proper application of it. Science gives 
power but remains impersonal, .purposeles.^ and almost 
unconcerned with our application of knowledge it 
puts at our disposal. It may continue its triumphs 
and yet, if it ignores nature too much, nature may 
play a subtle revenge upon it. While life seems to 
gioy? in outward stature, it may ebb away inside for 
laclT of something yet undiscovered by science..,. 
The age of social sdenccs looms ahead, which we 
hope will solve many of the intimate problems that 
trouble us so much.® 


2, Fast-Wm C/nit^oTsify Education^ interim Report, sub¬ 
mitted by a Committee of Experts of Division of Social and 
International Implications of Science, British Association for 
Advancement of Science, Advancement of Science, Vol 2, 
No. 7 September 1^2, p. 25S- 

3, ’ Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal, The Discovery oj India, 
pp, 678-680, 104a 
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^he situation in India, as 1 see it, resolves itself into 
two parts ; the reconditioning of the human personality 
and building up a new dynamic social order, both in 
terms of the whole, of India’s experience and of the world 
forces. The former will involve a reorientation of edu- 
cation to serve the ‘‘whole man,” as Henry A. Wallace 
rightly puts it, while the latter will demand planning 
every aspect of the life of the nation. 

With regard to the first objective, India is appalling¬ 
ly backward. She is far behind the nations of the world 
in the knowledge and pursuit of social sciences, and if 
the situation has to be remedied and if India has to be 
brought into line with the advanced nations of the world, 
the pace of study of social sciences has to be considerably 
accelerated. Then alone will reorientation of education 
become possible, and not Uirough officiat-and jo-hukum- 
ridden C. A. B. E.’s. 


With regard to the second objective, national plan¬ 
ning, in terms of India’s experience and her present-day 
needs, that also can be achieved with the aid of social 
sciences. The votaries of exact or natural sciences 
should confine their attention to gathering of facts. 
Survey of nation’s natural resources and research in 
physical, chemical and other sciences is their held. The 
scientists may collect facts, tell us what the latest re¬ 
searches in physics and chemistry and mathematics can 
mean in terms of building new instruments, but it should 
be the social scientists who. with their synoptic vision, 
should be in a position to co-ordinate the contributions 
of sciences and bring them to a focus for purposes of 
“ general well-being ” {loka sangraha). Facts gatliered by 
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'<lsaB^can lie scattered about till man's creative intellig¬ 
ence puts them into some juxtaposition and uses them to 
fulfil his needs. 

As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru rightly says, science has 
ignored the ultimate purpose and looked at facts alone. 
But facts by themselves have bo meaning unless they are 
related to each other by intelligence, reason, and made to 
reveal their significance- A pile of bricks has no meaning 
unless an engineer infuses a meaning and a purpose into 
them by putting them into relationship with each other 
in the form of a house. Similarly, facts gathered by 
science acquire a useable quality when they are related 
to each other with the aid of human reason and, intelli¬ 
gence. Science by itself is neutral, its method is analysis, 
its aim is gathering of facts. But planning falls witliin 
tlie domain of social sciences, To leave national planning 
to the scientists is to invite disaster. 


National Planning, and particularly in India, along 
the lines indicated in the preceding pages, is the work 
of the social scientists. The votaries of exact or natural 
sciences should certainly work in their fields and make 
available to the social scientists the material which they 
can utilise but definition of the national objectives and 
use of contribution of the scientists and engineers falls 
within the field of the social scientists. National planning 
is the work of the social scientists, and if India has to 
catch up with the -world, the pace of study of social 
sciences has to be considerably accelerated. We live in 
an age of specialists, it is an age of managerial revo¬ 
lution.” India has to compress the experience and achieve¬ 
ments of other countries, extending over generations, into 
a few years. The question is, how shall we proceed ? 
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What Shall We Do Abou 



best procedure would be to begin the fight on all 
the fronts simultaneously. (1) Training of sociologists 
for teaching the subject in schools, colleges, and univer¬ 
sities, (2.) training of personnel for Kesearch Institutes 
attached to the Departments of Public Welfare in the 
Provincial Governments, (3) starting of Departments of 
Public Welfare with special Ministers in charge in all 
the Provincial .Goveniments, (4) an Indian Academy of 
Social Sciences, comprising tire various learned Societies 
into one body, located in a centra! spot, preferably Delhi, 
with an endowment of a few crores of rupees, and (5) 
finally, a National Science Foundation, also at Delhi ; all 
these must be launched simultaneously. The following 
procedure is submitted for further discussion. 

1, If national planning is to succeed, the Govern¬ 
ment will require batallions of teachers, research students, 
administrative officers, etc., thoroughly imbued with 
sociological training and point of view. It is therefore the 
, duty of the Central Government to proceed in tire matter, 

■ Financial provision should be made forthwith for starting 
a Training Institute in Delhi, not necessarily connected 
with the University of Delhi, The few leading sociologists, 
(those who have received training in this subject, have 
adequate research to their credit and have taught the sub¬ 
ject can be counted on the fingers of one hand) should be 
invited to draw up a syllabus of intensive rxiurse of 
studies in sociological subjects and methods of research. 
Some of the subjects that will be found to be necessary 
will be Principles of Sociology, Social Psychology, Rural 
Sociology, Urban Sociology, Educational Sociology, im¬ 
pact of Science on Society. Public Administration, Sociolo¬ 
gical Jurisprudence, Criminology, Administration of Pub- 
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tic: W^fare, etc. An intensive course in the Fundamentals 
of Indian Culture and one in the contemporary social set¬ 
up win be found to be of inestimable value in giving an 
orientation to the students for their future work. Training 
for two years, of three terms each, should be given in these 
subjects. Every Provincial Government should send a 
batch of advanced students who have secured Honours or 
passed their M,A>, the selection being confined only to 
the students of social sciences, such as Politics, Economics, 
Education, etc. On completion of their work, these 
trainees should return to their Provinces and enter the 
Universities to teach the subjects they have studied, the 
Provincial Institutes of Research attached to the newly 
established Departments of Public Welfare to gather data 
and help in formulating policies of social legislation, 
and the administrative sections of the Departments of Pub¬ 
lic Welfare in the Provincial Governments. The outlay in- 
volved in bringing the Training Institute into being sliould 
be met with by the Central Government, while the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments should bear the cost of sending their 
students to receive training. This Institute should con¬ 
tinue to function for ten years in the first instance, its 
future to be decided according to the needs for trained 
workers at the end of this period. If some Indian States 
show any inclination taking advantage of the facilities 
offered by the Central Institute, they should be preparetf 
to pay the proportionate cost per student. There should 
be provision for 75 to 100 students per year, 

2. Our second step should be to organize Depart¬ 
ments of Public Welfare in charge of special Ministers in 
all the Provinces immediately. This does not require any 
statutory legislation involving amendment of the 193S 



'Governmeiit of India Act. The Department of National 
Planning in the Government of India, abolished recently^ 
was set up without any statutory processes, and the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments can follow suit* As soon as our 
national planning schemes have taken shape and are 
about to be put into operation, the Provincial Govern- 
ments will have to create Departments for carrying out 
these schemes. Public Welfare Departments may well 
anticipate the Provincial Planning Departments, and the 
two can be amalgamated later with considerable advant¬ 
age to national planning as well as to public welfare. 
The subjects to be put under charge of the Minister 
of Public Welfare have been indicated already (see 
ante, pp. 4549), 

3. Till the trained personnel, envisaged under head¬ 
ing 1, is available, the Ministers and the Departments of 
Public Welfare should separate their work from other 
Departments and co-ordinate it under their authority. 
When the trainees letnni from their deputation to the 
Central Institute, a part of them should be drafted 
into the administrative sections of these Departments* 
Their training in techniques of research in various fields 
of public welfare will prove of infinite assistance in the 
execution of planning policies and programmes, of both 
the Central and the Provincial Governments* 

4* The Indian Academy of Social Sciences can be 
started only with the initiative of the Central Government* 
A draft of the Constitution of the proposed Academy 
should bci drawn up and submitted to the various 
Learned Societies for their disaisslon and confirmation at 
the first session of the Academy, which may be called 
at Delhi* 
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. the multifarious fractions which this 

Academy will be expected to perform, (see ante, pp. 69- 
71) it will need to be very heavily endowed. Much as one 
would wish such an institution to be brought into being as 
a result of public initiative and financial aid, so that it can 
retain its independence of thought and action, I am afraid 
there is very little time left for such a procedure. Per¬ 
haps this aim can be served equally well by building up a 
large endowment with the financial aid of the Provincial 
and the Central Governments, leaving the management of 
tlie income from the endowment to the Executive Council, 
composed of representatives of the federating bodies. This 
governmental aid can be justiiled on the ground that the 
Governments will profit the most from the services of the 
Academy and it is in the fitness of things that they should 
pay for it. There is plenty of money; the Central and 
the Provincial Governments' treasuries give the impres¬ 
sion of being in quite a flourishing condition. To begin 
with, they should contribute one per cent of thdr annual 
revenues, adding another one per cent spread over four 
years. These grants from the Provincial Governments 
should be supplemented by a grant from the Central re¬ 
venues, all funds invested in securities, the annual income 
to be utilised for the purposes mentioned in an earlier 
chapter. The Academy should have its own buildings, its 
own secretariat, and a Guest House for receiving scholars 
from other parts of the world passing through the country. 
The headquarters should be located in the capital of the 


nation. New Delhi. 

5, Finally, the Central Government should bring 
into being, witli the aid of special legislation, an Indian 
Science Foundation whose composition has been outlined 
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What Shall We Do Abom 

iri ilie preceding chapter. The National Science Founda¬ 
tion will serve as a central exchange where representatives 
of the various Divisions will bring their problems to be 
tackled by the appropriate Division and their fruits of 
research to be utilised by those whom they may concern. 
A new invention will send its repercussions through the 
-entire fabric of the social and cultural life of the nation 
and involve adjustments in human thought and institu« 
tions. Through frequent Conferences and continuous give 
and take, social and cultural changes may be anticipated 
and provided for by the leaders of the nation. This Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation will help to break down the 
imaginary walls between the physical, the social and the 
spiritual aspects of life and the corresponding sciences 
and help us to regain that integrated outlook that made 
mathematics the subject of poetry and metaphysics the 
foundation-stone of medicine. Life is an organic whole, 
and the Science Foundation will help us to resolve all 
relativities and contradictions into unity. It is in India's 
regaining of this vision of the whole and making it live 
once again in the lives of her citizens in the day-to-day 
problems of earthly existence that lies India's redemption 
and hope for mankind,^ 



4. The Soviet system of education has done away with 
the bifurcation of knowledge into arts and sciences, which stiU 
obtains in Indian education. 
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njjE AUTHOR. 



,VVT"^r ^ Study in Hindu Social Thought. 

It seems to me that "Matiu represents a pretty advanced 
stage of constructive thought from the standpoint of both 
psychology and sociology. This appears to be one of the 
earliest instances of social planning.— i;«tfersiVy oj Wtscon$tn. 

I have read Manu and enjoyed it very much.. . .1 found 
it informative and thought-provoking. — Ellsworth Fairs, Uni¬ 
versity ol Chicago. 

I use your book ^ a text for reference for study of social 
thought of India.—Pitrim Sorokin, Horyorii UmversUy. 

We Sociologists in America will welcome this book as an 
addition to the meagre stock of authentic social analysis by 
the Hindus of their classic literature, I congratulate you 
on the worthwhile piece of pioneering work intelligently done. 
_A. J. Todd, Northwestern University. 

Dr. Motwani deserves to be heartily congratulated for 
placing this ludd study of the ancient Hindu social theory 
in the hands of students of sodology.— Bombay Chronicle, 

October 4, 1934. ... . „ 

The author is to be congratulated on bnngmg out a 
treatise like the present one... .The author is a pioireer m the 
field and has given a clear exposition of the principles ot 
Sociology as found in Uie Code of Manu.-Tbe Hindu, Madras. 
September 25, 1935 

A model ot concise and logical presentation, and is quite 
the dearest exposition of Hindu beliefs that we have had the 
privilege of reading... .We sincerely hope that Dr. Motwani 
will remember his promise to write, if need be, a fully com¬ 
parative study.—The Madras Mail, August 25, 1934. 

A very valuable exposition of the Hindu socle I theory^ 
ontlinPd in the Manu Siuriti or the Code of Manu, and he 



He writes therefore willi authority and what he says 
should serve as an eye-opener to those in Ceylon who are in¬ 
clined to take a coniiplacent view of the problems of tlie 
coming University.,. ,here is a book that giveaf many new 
ideas and knocks down a few which we have tenaciously held. 


—Ceylon Dmily News. 




the author discusses fairly fully the task, the w 
:&e problems before the University of C^lon, It seems 
profitable to follow hb arguments and measure up to 
hi^ criticisms and to consider his suggestions. Dr. Motwani 
breathes a sincere love for Ceylon. Let u9 weigh his wor^ 
of advice, caution and encouragement.— Young CeyJon (in 
two reviews). 

He is therefore quite in a good position to speak on 
the subject which is being discussed today—The learned 
lecturer has hinted upon many an important phase of Uni¬ 
versity education in general and that of the East in particular. 
-^Bemres Hindu Univetsily Magadne, 

THOMPSON & CO. R€. 1 

SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN INDIA 
Hia lectures were much appreciated.—Sir S. Radha* 
krishnan, Y»ce CkmctUort Bmiares Hindu Vnivirdty^, 

Your lectures have created a great impression in the 
Institute and our posit-graduate students are taking a real 
interest in the subject.—^^Sir J. C. Ghosh, Director, Indian 
Institute of Sdmctt Bangolou. 

Dr. Mot wan i was succei&ful in creating a considerable 
intere^ in the subjects of his lectures bath among the students 
and the public of Nagpur. Our University b grateful to the 
Indian Science Congre^ for sending Dr, Motwani to us to 
give such an intellectual fare. — Ju^ice W. R. Furanik, Vice- 
Chancellor, Nagpur f/mversf;y. 

Dr. Motwani deserves the thanks of everybody for bring¬ 
ing forward the significance of sociology in India's present 
era of planning and reconstruction. He has a keen and alert 
mind, observant of all social facts and changes that he can 
also bring into an integrated whole for interpretation and 
forecast. — Radliakamal Mukerjeef Univerdty of Lucknow, 

D«r. Motwani has a ludd style of lecturing^ and he care¬ 
fully avoids talking over the heads of the younger members 
of his audience.—H. C. Papworth, Vice Chancellor, UniveTsity 
of Travancore. 

Xhe lectures provide a valuable survey of the problem 
of science and relation to society. — D. S. Kothari, Demi, 
F^Uy of Science, Delhi University. 
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[ Indys imdkt on capUdist Ameyita. >, ::\ 

of study hy all Ivdiaji Sacmlhls, says fAN. 


AMERICA 


By KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAYA 



*' Whether there he a purposeful force behind this or not, Arne” 
rica has been the magnet of the world since Columbus took the 
wrong turning and bumped into die old New World* Pre¬ 
determined or accidental, America continues to be a land of 
destiny to which come the great pilgrims of the world 

And having herself completed the great pilgrimage, Kamaladevi 
has some pertinent facts to give and comments to make* As 
one reviewer has said, the Hollywood interpretation of the 
U* S. needs sorely to be set right from time to time by a study 
of earnest and sympathetic books like this one .... 

'\ . * * should very definitely find a place on the bookshelf of 
anyone with pretensions to die knowledge of international 
affairs*” -—Xhe UlMstrated Weekly of Indh 

" She is a leftist and looks at this capitalist Eden with cridcaf 
eyes*” —Hiiavada 


*'*.** one of the best works on America by any non-Amerkan*” 

—Janaia 

^*We must pause, weigh and consider before we emulate her 
(America's) example, for there are in American ctviliiadon 
seeds of evil mixed with good and it is necessary for us to sift 
out die good from the bad* Kamaladevi performs this task in 
a masterly manner. Her treatment is objective, free fror bias 
and wcii"balanced.” ^Hindmtan li Ves 
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By Y. G. KRISHNAMURTI 


With the NatJona[ Government in power in Deihi^ Indians long 
fight for freedom seems almost to be bearing fruit. But, as 
our leaders themselves warn us, our sufferings are not over. 
Hard days are still ahead, indeed harder than we have ever 
had, days in which we will have to worry not about wltming 
freedom but about preserving it* We shall have to ask our¬ 
selves what kind of freedom shall it f>e for winch millions ia 
history have so selflessly laid down their li%^es* 

According to Y* G* Krishnamiirti, freedom is an eferna! thing 
all excellences flow from it. And yet the concept of free¬ 
dom is not free from cobwebs of confused thought and conse¬ 
quent confounding action* What the world needs to-day is 
true freedom to be truly free ; and it must be remembered 
that totalitarianism in any form or shape and under any garb 
or label is enemy to such freedom. What is the exact pattern 
of true freedom then ? Can we look for it to the West with 
her blood-dripping history ? 

As Dr. Rajendra Prasad says in his Forewordj it is a scintillat¬ 
ing book. 
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A collection of 23 nnjorgeltable Speeches oj Netap 


Suhbes Chandra Bose 
Edited by K. M, TAMHANKAE 


Here is the epic story of the INA and the gallant days when 
Indians in the Far East fought India’s battle for freedom on 
foreign soil and under the able leadership of Netaji Sublias 
Chandra Bose* 


Rare Ph&iographs 
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PRICE THREE RUPEES 


CHALO DELHI 


Netaji’s Stirnng Messages to the INA 

PRICE EIGHT ANNA& 









S^ibNSTITUENT ASSEMl^fj 

By P, R. LELE 


"*The book brings the subject up-t£>“date atid poses dl proa 
and cofl$ before the reader without bias. The reviewer aJmost 
thought the price was a misprint having had the misfortune 
of noticing prohceefing by many publishers . .. . ” Blitz 

Written in a matter-of-fact stjie the larger part of the work 
is devoted to the birth of the Constituent Assembly. At the 
fag-end the author warms up and takes an independent 
attitude . , , . —Vorum 

" Apart from his opinions quite a deal of imjioLtanc facts are 
provided. He neither condemns the Constituent Assembly 
outright, nor does he claim that it is the only or the perfect 
way out of our political impasse —Janata 

" Mr. Lele's treatise is a welcome addition to the litctature on 
the subject of constitutional history and it iias not come a day 
loo soon.'^ Eastern Express 



Coming from a man of his calibre, the book is not a legal 
treatise but something meant for the common man." 

^f^ational Guardian 


Well worth the money and is a valuable and timely public 
cation/* ^Bombay Sentinel 
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INTERIM GOVERNMENT 

A PHOENIX PAMPHLET By P. R. Lele 






